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That “we must take people as ‘we find them,” in 
this world, is unmistakably true; but tlat we must 
leave people as we found them, is to admit that our 
efforts in their behalf have been utterly valueless. 
Taking people as we find them, and leaving them a 
great deal better for our presence and labors, is the 
simple duty of all of us. 


Tone of voice is not in itself reverence; yet rever- 
ence will show itself in the tones of one’s voice. It is 
a duty to be reverent, but the attempt to show rever- 
ence by the use of an unnatural tone of voice is pretty 
sure to be a failure. Naturalness in tone of voice is 
always the better tone, but a natural tone of voice 
is not the same in calling out to a fellow-companion 
and in addressing an exalted superior. He who feels 
as he ought to feel in leading others in prayer, can 
use his natural tone of voice with more appropriate- 
ness than he could use any other. 


Prayer and Bible reading, day by day, ought to be 
something more than a form. They ought to be a joy 


*” | so it is with any other good habit; it is better to be 


to those who practice them. Yet if one has no joy in 
them, he would do better to continue their practice 
until he finds them a means of joy to him. Speak- 
ing of the importance of training children to read 
the Bible reverently and regularly, Bishop Ryle 
said, on one occasion, to those to whom he was com- 
mending this duty: “I know well you cannot make 
this anything more than a form; but there is no tell- 
ing the amount of sin which a mere form may in- 
directly restrain.” And as it is with Bible reading, 


adhered to even as a mere form, than not to be ad- 
hered to at all. 


It seems strange, sometimes, that men deliberately 
yield to temptations to do wrong when there are 
really greater inducements to do right. But the 
inducements to the wrong are always in the domain 
of that which is material, sensual, temporal; while 
the inducements to the right are most often in the 
domain of that which is moral, spiritual, eternal. 
And as only the moral can perceive the moral, only 
the spiritual the spiritual, therefore it is that he whose 
moral and spiritual vision is dim and uncertain fails 
clearly to apprehend, and fully to measure, the real 
nature and magnitude of the inducement to do right. 
As a matter of merely selfish gain, therefore, in the 
realm of profit and loss, it is worth while to consider 
the advantages of cultivating the moral sense and the 
spirjtual perception, in order that we may at least be 
able fairly to weigh the arguments for and against the 
right and the wrong when the choice is presented to us. 


There are men so pre-eminently identified with the 
special cause they represent, that an honor conferred 
on them is an honor conferred on that cause, and that 
their acceptance of a new position carries with it an 
interest in that position on the part of all their 
co-workers in the cause for which they stand. Pecu- 
liarly is it the case that the Rev. Dr. John H. Vincent 
is the recognized embodiment of the American Sun- 
day-school idea; and now that the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church has selected him as one of its bishops, 
the Sunday-school workers of America feel that they 
have a share in the honor thus conferred on their rep- 
resentative, and are sure that he will reflect added 
honor on the high office to which he has been chosen. 
Wherever his new work may carry him, Bishop Vin- 
cent will carry the loving sympathy of the Bible-study- 
ing and the Bible-teaching Christians of America, 
while he carries also his own matchless enthusiasm 
and zeal in behalf of intelligent Bible studying and 
Bible teaching. 


If a Christian arouses hostility and meets opposition 
because he is a follower and a representative of Christ, 
the Bible has many words of comfort for him. But 
if a Christian takes all those words of comfort to him- 
self merely because he has aroused hostility and 
encountered opposition while he is a follower and a 
representative of Christ, he may be wholly in error 
as to the cause of his troubles, and as to the fitness to 
his case of the Bible passages to which he has looked 
for cheer. “Blessed are ye,” says Jesus, “when men 
shall reproach you, and persecute you, and say all 
manner of evil against you falsely ”—*“That’s my 
case!” says many a man who finds himself reproached 











consider the added words of Jesus—“ for my sake.” 
It is one thing to be hated while one belongs to Christ ; 
and it is quite another thing to be hated because one 
belongs to Christ: but the difference between these. 
two things is very often lost sight of by a Christian 
who is hated, and who wants to be comforted because 
he is hated. Many a Christian who is offensively con- 
servative and “orthodox,” or who is offensively pro- 
gressive and “ liberal,” finds himself in trouble on 
every side with those who both differ from him and 
differ with him: and then he congratulates himself 
on the trouble he has provoked ; because he supposes 
that it is his fidelity to truth, instead of his obnoxious 
ways in the advocacy of truth or in the denunciation 
of error, that has brought him into conflict with others. 
There are men, Christian men too, whose ways repel 
others from the cause they advocate ; and they are 
the very men who are most likely to think that the 
opposition to them is due to hostility to their cause, 
instead of perceiving that the opposition to their cause 
is measurably due to hostility to them. It may be 
that we suffer for the cause of righteousness’ sake ; 
and then again it may be that the cause of righteous- 
ness suffers for our sake. In the one case both our 
cause and ourselves are the gainers ; in the other case, 
both ourselves and our cause are the losers. 





ONE AND ONE ARE MORE THAN TWO. 


Even in cold hard mathematics, a unit gives or 
gains added power beyond its intrinsic value by its 
position with reference to another unit. One and one 
put together become not two, but eleven. And if it 
be the fact that in the realm of this exact science a 
unit tenfolds the value of another unit, and adds its 
own value to it besides, simply by its juxtaposition 
with that other unit, who will question that, in the 
sphere of being and doing, one person and one person 
brought into right relations to each other are more 
by far than two persons ; or that their aggregate power 
is more than doubled ? 

“ Two are better than one,” says the Preacher ; and 
then he gives as a reason for this gain: “ For if they 
fall, the one will lift up his fellow: but woe to him 
that is alone when he falleth, and hath not another 
to lift him up.” There certainly can be no question 
that one live man and another live man are worth at 
least eleven times the practical value of one dead 
man. And it is obvious that the life of either of two 
men may depend on the helping hand of another man 
in the hour of peculiar need. Moreover, while they 
live, and are not in special danger, two men may gain 
tenfold power from one another by means of the sym- 
pathy and counsel and life-quickening assistance which 
they render each to the other. “Iron sharpeneth 
iron; so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend,” says the Wise Man. An iron instrument 
sharpened is fully ten times as effective for its instru- 
mental purposes as it could be with a dulled edge ; 
and since no iron instrument can sharpen itself all by 
itself, one iron instrument and another iron instru- 
ment, sharpening one another by their clashing and 
mutual rubbings, tenfold each other’s value through 
being together. And as it is with iron and iron, so 
it is with friend and friend. 

It is hard to stand all by one’s self, battling a host 





and persecuted and slandered ; without stopping to 


without a human fellow to speak a word of stimulus . 


ota 
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or cheer. Not every man is capable of being an 
Athanasius, to go against the whole world when the 
whole world goes against God. But when one true 


man finds another true man by his side, the two may 


be a host in themselves; they may, in fact, be all the 


world to each other. Each is no longer one, nor are 
the'two merely two. Each is more than one, and the 


two are many times more than two. This thought it 
is that gives point to the inspired suggestion, that in 


‘the Lord’s service, in battling with the world, “ one” 


believer shall “chase a thousand, and two” shall 
“put ten thousand jo flight;” two having tenfold 
the power of one. 

This truth is not a mere sentiment; it has a prac- 
tical basis in the necessities of the case. No man can 
be at his own best, all by himself. He needs the 
stimulus and the cheer of another to bring his own 
best into action. His powers can be at their full only 


in and through their expression ; and they can have 
expression only when expression to another is called | 
for. Take, for example, a physician with the case of}; 


& very sick patient to tax his sense of responsibility. 


He is doing as well as he knows how, when the friends 
“of the patient desire him to call in another physician 


in consultation. At once a new pressure is brought 
to bear upon him. He must be ready to state the 


case of his patient to his brother practitioner, with a 


_ pense of professional responsibility in that statement. 


His powers of observation are quickened accordingly. 
He scrutinizes the case with keener perceptions than 
before. He is more of a physician, through this added 
pressure, than would be ‘possible without such pres- 
pure. The one is already more than one. A similar 
process goes on in the mind of the practitioner called 
in from without. His powers also are aroused by the 
appeal to his professional skill, and to his professional 
responsibility. He is more of a physician for this 
case, under this peculiar pressure, than he could be 
for the same case if it were left to him alone. Then 
the two, who are already more than two, test each 
other, and examine their- common charge ‘together. 
Every effort that either makes to state the facts as he 
sees them, or to formulate his opinion as that opinion 
must be formulated, enlarges his capabilities as a 
physician in charge of the case. Meanwhile each 
fresh suggestion made by either is a quickener to the 
thought of the other. ‘There is no longer one stand- 
point of observation for both, but there are two stand- 
points of observation for each. Either becomes more 
than twice the man he was before, and the two together 
are more than twice two. Where either might have 
failed by himself, the two may prove a success. And 
as it is with the physician, so it is with the lawyer; so, 
indeed, it is with every thinker or doer in his realm of 
thought or of action : one and one may be many times 
more than two. | 

No man can study to so good advantage all by 
himself, as with the help of another. In elementary 
branches, a man studies best with the help ofa teacher ; 
but if it be that he is above needing a teacher’s help, 
he still has need of a fellow-student, or of a pupil. 
He needs another to whom he can express himself, in 
order to secure the gain of expression. By himself, 
he can never be more than aunit. With another, he 
and his fellow can be more than two units. This it 
is that makes the best Sunday-school teachers value 
most the Sunday-school teachers’-meeting ; and that 
makes those who attend the teachers’-meeting the best 
teachers; for one and one are more than two—in a 
teachers’-meeting as elsewhere. 

Independence of character, and independence of 
thought, and independence of action, are admirable 
and praiseworthy attainments; but- no man can be 
independent without another man to help him. It 
takes at least two to enable one to be independent. 
A man can shut himself up within himself all by him- 
belf; but in order to express himself, he must have 
some one to express himself to; and unless a man gives 
expression to himself, one part of his nature, and the 
most important part at that, is not brought into play. 
There must be both centrifugal and centripetal forces 
at work to ehable an orb to keep moving on in its 





Own circuit, in the mental or in the moral, as well as 


in the natural world; and only as a man opens him- 
self outward toward an object of attraction, while 
still holding himself in toward his own truest inner 
self, can he be his best self, or be himself at his best. 
Thus it is that, in order for a man to be thore than 
one, he must have another one with whom he stands 
in such relations that one and one are as eleven, 
rather than as two. 

And so we find that we are dependent on others to 
enable us to be ourselves, and that others are depend- 
ent on us in order to be themselves. Others need us, 
and we need others. Each one of us is only one, but 
one and one in right relations make ten and one; each 
one being, in that association, tenfolded without the 
loss of its unit power. Here, as elsewhere, out-yiving 
is in-taking; aid he who is one with another is more 
than one in himself. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Truth and falsehood stand over against each other 
unvaryingly and eternally, as symbols of God and of the 
Devil. Truth is light; falsehood is darkness. Truth is 


‘the right; falsehood is the wrong. The line between 


truth and falselfood is the one all-dividing line in the 
universe ; it is the line by which good and evil are to be 
measured and tested in every time of issue or of doubt. 
Yet in the face of this fact of facts there are seekers after 
truth who deliberately question whether truth is always 
better than falsehood, and who incline to think that false- 
hood may be justifiable when it would seem to be profit- 
able. A Missouri mother asks for ome more emphatic 
expression on this subject from the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times. She writes: 

A mother in a public meeting says: “I would place the im- 
portance of obedience to parents above truthfulness.” We would 
like your opinion about it, in Notes on Open Letters. 

Even God himself would cease to be God if he were 
false, or if he could speak falsely. The child of God who 
would speak falsely would by that very act desert the 
service of God and enter the service of the Devil, who is 
the father of lies. Obedience to parents is not an abso- 
lute duty ; but truthfulness is, If a parent commands a 
child to commit crime, disobedience to that command 
becomes a child’s duty. If a mother commands a child 
to tell a lie, truthfulness on that child’s part still con- 
tinues to be 4 virtue, while obedience to the mother’s 
command is, for the time being, transformed into a vice. 


An improved translation of the Bible text is always a 
gain to the cause of truth; but it is liable to make havoc 
with notions that have grown out of the erroneous trans- 
lation. New light has been thrown on many a New Tes- 
tament text by the latest revision of its English transla- 
tion; and fresh illustrations of the gain from this new 
light are all the time coming into prominence. A Vir- 
ginia clergyman calls attention to one of the points thus 
illuminated, in the following suggestive note: 


Why do writers on “ The Lord’s Supper” speak of the bread 
as the “broken body” of Christ? So most ministers, in admin- 
istering this ordinance, represent Christ as saying, when he 
instituted it, “This is my body broken for you.” None of the 
evangelists so state it. Luke 22:19 says, “This is my body 
which is given for you.” Matthew and Mark say, “ This is my 
body.” The word “broken” is found in 1 Corinthians 11 : 24, 
in the Authorized Version; but this is very properly changed, 
in the Revised Version, to the word “given,” as found in Luke. 
The expression, “the broken body of Christ,” destroys, we 
think, the beautiful significance of the Scriptures in Exodus 
12 : 46 and John 19: 36, and should never be uséd. Christ’s 
body was bruised, wounded, stricken (see Isa. 53), and pierced 
(see Zech. 12: 10; John 19 : 37), but not broken. 


From Nova Scotia there comes a similar comment on 
the same popular error of statement, with added references 
to Bible proofs that the error is an error. Thus: 


In the Critical Notes on Lesson 7, at verse 26, occur these 
words ; “The broken loaf symbolized the broken body,” etc., 
and Dr. MeLaren, in his paper, gives the same idea. Now the 
question arises, Was our Saviour’s body broken? His side was 
pierced and his flesh lacerated, but does not the expression his 
“body broken” mean more than that? John, in his Gospel, 
referring to the fact of thesoldiers’ not having broken Jesus’ legs 
says (John 19 : 36), “ For these things were done, that the scrip- 
ture should be fulfilled, A bone of him shall not be broken,” 
Does not the authority for the expression rést solely on 1 Corin- 
thians 11 : 24, from which passage the Revisers, presumably with 
good reason, drop the word “ broken ” ? 


These letters carry convincing weight with them; and 
it is probable that because of their writing many a 
preacher and teacher will be less ready than hitherto to 
speak of the broken body of our Saviour. 
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EMERGENCE. 


BY RICHARD E. BURTON. 


Old Nature is a wonder, high and low. 

The ¢yclamen, with tender up-caught hair, 

Like Absalom’s beneath the olden oak : 

Dark glistering laurel leaves, where paler pines 
O’er-top them mightily and pierée the sky : 

The sycamores, whose grewsome upper limbé 

On moonlit nights seem waving wah reproach ; 
The gracious green of common "wayside grass 
Down-trodden carelessly. The wihter’s death, 
The sweet recurrent splendor of the spring 

That muaiden-like awaits the summer-tide, 

A time for blushing. Or, in loftier ways, 

The shine and shine of stars, those béckoners 

To brighter homes. The murmuring of brooks 
All fain to find the sea. The to-and-fro 

Of winds, now fraught with whispers from ‘the west 
Where suns get sleep, now roaring down the roads 
Of level-lying regions. And the sounds 

More shy than these,—the bed-song of the birds, 
Mere ghosts of song when set beside the wild 
Clear bursts that shook them when the sun was high. 
And, fainter still, the busy burr of bees 

A-wing for blooms and hiveward home again, 


And he that does not wonder at it all, 

Nor keep.a-wondering his life along, 

Till death reveals, by one sharp interval 

Of transformation, wonders hew and strange, 
Proelaims him less than man.—But passing this, 
As dreams surpass the wake-time verity, 

Is what I see within the human heart. 


I see foul sin creep up and gulf the soul 

As quicksands gulf the body, and a cry 

Rends all the air,—the man is seeming lost; 

But lo! as by some buoyancy divine, 

Anon he rises out of slimy pools, 

And hindering clay of deeds that held him down, 
Into God’s breathing world, looks up and weeps, 
Then half-way smiles, knowing there yet is hope; 
And, ere the wild witch night blots out from me 
The vision of his struggle, I desery 

How manfully he mounts yon holy hill, 

His face set starward, and the hateful plains 

Of chill and doom forgotten far below. 

Nor is there, in this round and roomy world 

Of ours, one mortal who, begirt with shame, 

As cities of the past with massy walls, _.. 
But he may show to angels and to men 

This strange emergence out of earthly things, 


Then courage, brothers, know this power yours 

For life,—and know that, howsoe’er you end, 

The path is upward, promiseful the prize. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





THE MESSIAH OF THE GOSPELS. 
BY PROFESSOR CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 


Jesus is the Christ, the Messiah of Old Testament 
prophecy. But the Messianic idea of the Old Testament 
comprehended the entire Messianic age from the birth of 
our Lord until his advent in glory at the end of the world. 
We have to inquire, therefore, how far the Messianic pre- 
dictions were fulfilled in the earthly life of our Saviour, 
and how far these predictions refer to his enthronement 
at his ascension, his reign over the church and the world, 
and his second advent. 

Jesus himself explained to his disciples, after his resur- 
rection, that his sufferings, death, and resurrection were 
in fulfillment of the predictions of the Old Testament. 
“O foolish men, and slow of heart to believe in all that 
the prophets have spoken! Behoved it not the Messiah 
to suffer these things, and to enter into his glory? And 
beginning from Moses and from all the prophets, he 
interpreted to them in all the scriptures the things con- 
cerning himself” (Luke 24: 25-27). ‘And he said unto 
them, These are my words which I spake unto you, while 
I was yet with you, how that all things must needs be 
fulfilled, which are written in the law of Moses, and the 
prophets, and the psalms, concerning me. Then opened 
he their mind, that they might understand the scriptures; 
and he said unto them, Thus it is written, that the Mes- 
siah should suffer, and rise again from the dead the third 
day ; and that repentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in his name unto all the nations, beginning 
from Jerusalem ” (Luke 24: 44-47). 

These precious words of Jesus, interpreting Old Testa- 
ment prophecy to his disciples, and showing how far they 
were fulfilled in him, have not been given tous. Doubt- 
less, however, the material of his instruction has been 
preserved in the statements of the Gospels and the Epis- 
tles on this subject. In their light we propose to inquire 
respecting the Messiah of the Gospels. 

In my recent book treating of the Messianic prophecy 
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of the Old Testament I summed up the predictions in 
eleven heads, which will be our guide in the study of 
their fulfillment. A very considerable portion of our 
Saviour’s discourses consisted of prediction,—a larger pro- 
portion, indeed, than we find in any prophet of the Old 
Testament. His predictions relate to the founding and 
organization of his kingdom, its growth until the harvest 
at the end of the world, its consummation in the kingdom 
of glory and the dies ire. All of the predictions of the 
Old Testament that relate to the same themes as the pre- 
dictions of Jesus, must be eliminated from those that were 
fulfilled in his earthly ministry. 

1. Jesus did not ascend his throne until his ascension, 
and he did not assume the kingdom until his installation. 
All predictions of the Old Testament relating to the king- 
dom of the Messiah and the reign of the Messiah, point 
to a period subsequent to his ascension, and could not have 
been fulfilled in his earthly life. This excludes at once, 
for the most part, two of the most important of the Mes- 
sianic ideals of the Old Testament,—the king, and the 
kingdom. There are, however, some features of the 
Messianic king of the Old Testament that find their 
realization in the life of Jesus; namely, those that relate 
to his career prior to his installation. He was born as 
the ruler and heir of David in Bethlehem (Micah 5: 2; 
Matt. 2: 5); he was born of Mary as the child Imman- 
uel (Isa. 7 : 14; Matt, 1 : 21-23); he was the fruitful shoot 
from the stump of Jesse, anointed with the divine spirit 
(Isa. 11; Luke 8: 21, 22), the sprout and branch of David 
(Jer. 28: 5, 33:15; Zech. 3:8; Matt. 2: 23); and thus 
fulfilled the predictions as to the birth and anointing 
of the king. Twice he displayed his royal majesty, 
shining as a great light on the northern borders of his 
land at the beginning of his ministry (Isa. 9 : 1, 2; Matt. 
4: 12-16) ; and then at its close entering Jerusalem as the 
King of Peace (Zech. 9: 9; Matt. 21: 4-11). He was 
recognized as the Messiah by heavenly theophanic voices, 
by demoniacs, by those whom he had healed, and by his 
disciples ; but he became the rejected prince (Dan. 9 : 26), 
the rejected corner-stone (Isa. 28 : 16 ; Psa. 118: 22; 
Matt. 21 : 42-44); the rejected and smitten shepherd 
(Zech. 11 : 7-14, 13:7; Matt. 26 : 31, 27: 9,10). The 
reign of the Messiah and the establishment of his king- 
dom were predictions even to Jesus, 

2. Jesus, in his predictions, presents an ideal of the judg- 
ment of the world and the completion of the age. All 
predictions of the Old Testament that relate to these 
matters must be excluded from the range of fulfillment 
of the first advent, and be referred to the second advent. 
These are embraced in the four great Messianic ideals,— 
the advent of Jahveh, the day of Jahveh, Jahveh as 
Father and Husband, and the Holy Land. These grand 
ideals of Old Testament prophecy are still in the future 
to us, as they were to the worthies of the Old Testament. 
Jesus embraced them in his predictions, and gave them 
new light and significance as he attached them to his 
own second advent at the completion of the age of 
the world. 

8. The priestly functions of the Messiah were not 
exercised during his earthly ministry. The great high- 
priest after the order of Melchizedek had his func- 
tions to fulfill in the heavenly sanctuary after his 
ascension. Hence the predictions contained in the Mes- 
sianic ideal of the holy priesthood found no fulfillment 
during the earthly life of Jesus, but point to his mediato- 
rial reign. 

4. The most primitive Messianic ideal is the ideal of 
mankind, preserved for us in the divine blessing of our 
race in the poem of the creation (Gen. 1: 26-30), which 
finds lyric expression in Psalm 8, where the ideal man 
is a little below the heavenly intelligences in dignity, but 
is exalted to dominion over all creatures. Psalm 91 
describes such a man in intimate communion with God, 
delivered from perils of every kind, sustained by angels, 
and lord of the animals. This ideal seems to have been 
a favorite one with Jesus, and it is expressed in the title, 
the Son of man, that he assumed for himself. He is 
recognized as such an ideal man in the theophanic voices 
declaring him to be the beloved Son of God, in whom 
God was well pleased (Matt, 3:17; 17:5). Satan, in 
the temptation, recognized him as having the authority 
over nature and the support of angels (Psa. 91; Matt. 
4:1-11). His life was a life of superiority to moral evil 
and physical evil, an authority over man and nature, 
over human ills and demons, over life and over his own 
death. In him, as the second Adam, the ideal of man- 
kind was first presented in history as the model and 
glory of all manhood for our race. Rightly do the apos- 
tles see in his resurrection that victory over death longed 
for in Psalm 16, but unattained until the Son of man, 
the second Adam, gained it for us (Acts 2 : 24-82). 


dicted in the protevangelium (Gen. 8.: 14, 15) with the 
victory of the seed of the woman. It is this Messianic 
ideal that Jesus undertook to realize to the full. The 
temptation in the wilderness is the counterpart of the 
temptation in the garden, and the battle with the tempter 
and the victory there gained were the prelude to a life- 
long conflict and a series of victories. The experience 
of suffering Israel, in Egyptian bondage, was realized by 
the little child who fled from the blood-bath of Bethle- 
hem ; and the experience of Israel in exile at Babylon was 
realized in the sufferings of his life, so vividly presented 
in the great prophet of the exile and the psalms of 
lamentation of the exiles, that they seem like pictures 
of the real life of Jesus. The conflict reached its climax 
in the garden, on the cross, and in the abode of the dead ; 
but the resurrection was a victory that for the first realized 
the promises of the first gospel to our race. It is true 
that this victory over the tempter and evil was a per- 
sonal victory of the Messiah; but it involves and guaran- 
tees the victory of the human race, whose head and 
crown he is. 


6. The Messianic ideal of the faithful prophet springs 
out of those already considered. This finds its chief 
realization in the earthly life of Jesus. Even the ideal 
man and the conflict with evil are not so fully accom- 
plished as this. He was the prophet, like Moses, speak- 
ing with an authority that was so peculiar to him that 
it became one of the most striking features of his minis- 
try (Deut, 18 : 18-22; Matt. 7: 28, 29; Acts 3: 22-26) 
Jesus himself represented that he was the gentle preacher 
of Isaiah 61. 


“The spirit of Jahveh is upon me; 
Because Jahveh hath anointed me. 
To preach good tidings unto the meek he hath sent me, 
To bind up the broken-hearted, 
To proclaim liberty to the captives, 
And deliverance to them that are bound ; 
To proclaim the acceptable year of Jahveh, 
And the day of vengeance. of our God; 
To comfort all that mourn; 
To provide for the mourners of Zion, 
To give unto them a head-dress instead of ashes, 
The oil of joy for mourning, 
The garment of praise for the spirit of faintness ; 
And they will be called terebinths of righteousness, 
The planting of Jahveh to beautify himself.” 
Isa, 61: 1-3; Luke 4: 17-22, 


The evangelist rightly points to his ministry in terms 
of the same prophet: $ 
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“ Behold my servant, whom I uphold ; 
My chosen, in whom my soul delighteth ; 
I have put my spirit upon him; 
He will bring forth judgment to the nations. 
He will not ery, nor lift up, » 
Nor cause his voice to be heard in the street. 
A broken reed will he not break off, 
And the faint wick will he not quench: 
He will bring forth judgment in truth. 
He will not faint, nor be broken, 
Till he set judgment on the'earth, 
And the coasts wait for his instruction.” 
Isa, 42 : 1-4; Matt. 12 : 14-21. 


From these passages it is clear that the suffering 
prophetic servant of the great prophet of the exile was 
realized to the full in Jesus Christ. This is true not 
only in his life, but also in his death; for John the Bap- 
tist had already pointed him out as the sin-bearing lamb 
of God (Isa. 58; John 1: 29), and Philip preached him 
to the eunuch of Ethiopia as that same suffering victim 
of human sin. 


“Verily our griefs he bore, 
And our sorrows he carried them. 
But we regarded him as stricken, 
Smitten of God, and humbled. 
But he was one pierced because of our transgressions, 
Crushed because of our iniquities ; 
The chastisement for our peace was upon him; 
And by his stripes there is healing for us, 
We all like sheep strayed away ; 
Each one turned to his own way, 
While Jahveh caused to light on him the iniquity of us all. 
He was harassed while he was humbling himself, 
And he opens. not his mouth ; 
Like a sheep that is being led to the slaughter, 
And as an ewe that before her shearers is dumb, 
And he opens not his mouth, 
From oppression and from judgment he was taken away, 
And among his contemporaries who was considering 
That he was cut off from the land of the living, 
Because of the transgression of my people he had the blow 
With the wicked his grave was assigned, 
And with the rich in his martyr death ; 
Although he had done no violence, 
And there was no deceit in his mouth.” 





& The Messianic ideal of the contlict with evil is pre- 





In the same manner we see the sufferer of psalms 22, 
40, 69, and 70, in the story of the passion of our Lord. 
These describe a sufferer entirely consecrated to the 
divine service, consumed with zeal for the house of God, 
and suffering cruel reproaches. He is persecuted with 
mocking words and cruel deeds, He finds no compas- 
sion, Even his own kindred have forsaken him, and he 
is the scorn of the wicked. He is abandoned by God to 
his enemies, who mock him for his trust in God. His 
body is stretched out, his frame is feverish, he is suffer- 
ing intense thirst, his hands and feet are pierced, he is . 
dying of a broken heart ; they give him vinegar and gall 
to drink, they divide his garments as their spoil. Such 
is the sufferer who at last triumphs over suffering and 
death. He is at last delivered, and his enemies incur a 
terrible doom, while he proclaims his salvation to the 
ends of the earth, so that these turn unto Jahveh in 
response to his call. Such is the great sufferer of these 
exilic psalms. He is the same as the suffering servant 
of the great prophet of the exile, and their combined 
representations portray to us the passion of our Saviour 
with such an intensity of graphic power that they exceed 
the historical narratives of the Gospels in coloring and 
in realistic effect. 

7. The Messianic ideal of the new covenant was 
accomplished in part in the earthly life of Jesus. The 
old covenant was instituted at Mount Sinai, when the 
covenant sacrifice was made, on the basis of the tables of 
stone and the book of the covenant. Half of the blood 
of the victims was scattered upon the people to consecrate 
them to the covenant, and a communion feast was held 
in the theophanic presence of God (Exod. 24). The 
prophets predict that the new covenant will be written, 
not on tables of stone, but upon the heart, that it will be 
an everlasting covenant of peace and blessing. The divine 
Spirit will dwell in the hearts of men, and his word will 
be in their mouths. ‘The sure mercies of David will be 
freely offered, and the prophetic servant will be a cove- 
nant and a light to Israel and the nations (Jer. 31 : 31- 
37 ; Ezek. 34: 25-31 ; Isa, 42 : 6, 54: 10-17, 55: 3, 61:8 
9). This new covenant was instituted by Jesus Christ on 
the night of his betrayal, when his own body and blood 
took the place of the covenant sacrifice of bullocks, The 
blood was presented in the form of the cup of wine, and 
the flesh in the form of bread, to unite the members of 
the new covenant to their Lord, The new covenant was 
instituted, and the new law was written on the hearts of 
his disciples in the loving word of the gospel to be 
preached to all nations. The covenant embraces all the 
blessings of redemption. It began its wondrous course on 
the night of its institution, but its fruition will not be 
attained until the second advent. 

We have gone over rapidly the eleven Messianic ideals 
of the O.d Testament, and have found that only a single 
one of them, the suffering prophet, was entirely fulfilled 
by the earthly life of Jesus. The predictions of the kingdom 
ot God, the advent of Jahveh, the day of Jahveh, Jahveh 
as Husband and Father, the Holy Land, and the Holy 
Priesthood, six of these ideals, had no fulfillment until 
after the enthronement of our Lord. The prediction of 
the Messianic king was fulfilled only so far as his birth, 
anointing, and rejection are concerned, but not in his 
enthronement and victorious reign of glory. The pre- 
dictions of the ideal man, the conflict with evil, and the 
new covenant, began to be fulfilled in important steges 
of initiation and advancement, but these also point 
for ward to the future. It is clear, therefore, that the 
vast majority of the predictions of the Old Testament 
prophets and the great mass of their ideals were taken 
up by Jesus in his predictive prophecy and projected into 
the future. 

We are not surprised, therefore, that the Jews of the 
time of our Lord, and even his own disciples, were so 
slow to accept him as the Messiah of the Old Testament 
prophets. He did not fulfill the most striking features 
of the Messianic ideals, but only those which were in 
shadow, and which had very naturally been thrown into 
the background, in the anticipation of the Jews. Those 
whose hopes were fixed upon a kingdom of glory, and 
an advent to judge the world and to reward Israel for his 
sufferings, would not be inclined to look favorably upon 
a Messiah who appeared in the humble guise of the Son of 
man, thesuffering prophet,and preacher of a righteousness. 
They demanded the Messianic sign from heaven, and were 
not satisfied with miracle-working and preaching, which 
seemed to them insufficient to prove that he was that 
unique person, the Messiah. They did not see that the 
cross was the gate to the throne, and the sufferings were 
ncessary in order tothe glory. The cross was tothe Jewa 
stumbling-block. It became a power of God unto salva- 
tion only to those who learned by divine grace that the 





Isa. 53 : 4-9; Acts 8 : 30-35; Matt.8:17; 1 Pet. 2 : 21-25. 


Messiah of the cross was also the Messiah of the throne, 
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ahd that he wotild, erelong, prove himself to be the Més- 
siah of the day of jtidgment. 
Union Theological Seminary. 





THE RISEN LORD AS BIBLE TEACHER. 


BY THE REV. E. C, ARMSTRONG. 


While we study, and do well to study even more dili- 
getitly, the teaching niethod of the Lord Jesus, hardly 
enough emphasis has been laid upon one feature of the 
risen Redeemer’s intercourse with the disciples. 

In those delightful days of reunion which lay, like the 
Deleetable Mountains, between the weary journey of the 
past and the ascension, our Lord’s followers must have 
regarded him with an interest and attention unknown 
before, The wondrous fact of the resurrection, the new 
meaning given by that fact to many of their Master’s dark 
sayings, the mystery of that strange resurrection body, 
with its appearances and vanishings,—these, and other 
eireumstances, must have made the little company of fol- 
lowers most attentive pupils, To what did the Lord 
direct their attention ? 

His choice of subject was not such as, probably, the 
disciples would have made, and is one that seems strange 
even to us of to-day. Tor those disciples had just come 
through the dark days of the trial and crucifixion, and 
were, as we know, though they did not, on the threshold 
of many more dark days of separation, toil, and persecu- 
tion. Ought not the mysterious present, or the future, 
to claim their attention? Will not their Lord reveal the 
mysteries of the spiritual world, or, for their comfort in 
days to come, unfold a wondrous panorama of future glory? 

If these were their desires or expectations, they must 
have been disappointed when their Lord turned them 
baek to the old lessons of the synagogue, and led them 
through the old roads of Israel’s history and prophecy. 
“Then opened he their understanding, that they might 
understand ”—not the mystery of his body, or the com- 
ing glory, but—“ the Scriptures.” 

And 80 he took that Bible-class through the old paths, 
and under the divine guidance, the familiar words yielded 
up their hidden, unsuspected meaning. 

By thus teaching those expectant followers the old 
Scripture lessons, our Lord says virtually to them: 
“You may be thinking that hereafter instruction in the 
things of the kingdom is to be personal, and that I am 
to be the teacher as for the past few years I have been 
your teacher; but, if such is your thought, you are mis+ 
taken, The study of the Scriptures is not to be done 
away because I, to whom those Scriptures pointed, have 
fulfilled so much of them. The way of Scripture story 
you have trodden is to be the great highway for coming 
generations of believers. The word of the Lord abideth 
forever.” 

Do we not see that by thus honoring the old lessons in 
those last days of his earthly stay our Lord sets the final 
seal of his authority upon thorough biblical instruction 
as an approved method in hiskingdom? The New Tes- 
tament fulfills and completes, but does not supersede, the 
Old. ‘“ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away,” is as applicable to the words in 
which Christ was foretold as to the words he spoke. We, 
too, must study the old lessons, and lead our pupils the 
way of Scripture study, if our knowledge of the Way is 
tobe full. Ifour understandings are ever to be “opened,” 
it must be to “ understand the Scriptures” that we have 
previously studied, The Christ of redemption must be 
accompanied by law and ‘prophecy if he is to be trans- 
figured before us. 

. Personal contact and influence, invaluable as these 
are to the best teaching work, must supplement, not 
supplant, thorough saturation of the mind with biblical 
truth, The more of scriptural word and fact we can put 
\nto the minds of those we teach, the more material will 
there be for the Lord to illuminate, and the greater will 
the illumination be. Christ’s method must be our method, 
ind those we “disciple” must first be turned back to 
_the oracles of old before we send them forward, 

Green Lawn, N. Y. 





THE RUSSIAN BOGOMOLETZ. 
BY 8. 8. SKIDELSEKY. 


“Tt is never too late to repent,” is the motto of the 
teligious Russian peasantry; and accordingly hundreds 
-and thousands of men, worien, and children from vari- 
pus zohes of the vast Russian empire may be seen, 
- Miiting the months of April and May, on their way to 
Kief,—oldest of the Russian capitals, and mother of the 
Russian cities. 

The city of Kief, remarkable for its many chirches, 
monasteries, and historical monuments, is probably as 
much idolized, by the Russian peasants, as is the “ Prom- 














Land” by thé orthodox Hebrew. It is héré that 
Vadimit the Great laid the foundation for Christianity, 
which soon led to the downfall of paganisin, It is here 
that 4ll the idols were formally destroyed, aiid heré was 
the fitst Christiah chutch erected,—which is preserved 
to this day. , 

But to the bogomoletz, or pilgrim. His long ahd teary 
jouriiéy, which often lasts for months, id accomplished 
of foot, and no one would bé considered 48 doing justice 
to his thission if he were to adopt thé moderh modes of 
travel. He is upon a pilgritage for prayer and devotion. 
He has & desire to follow the example of thése Whé have 
stifféred in the interests of the salvation of mankind. It 
is with such thotights and such desires that the pensait 
starts on his long jotirney, to offer prayer atid to atone 
for his sitis. 

I rethembert havitig otice tiét such a party of pilgrima. 
It happenéd in Jie. The day was exeeédingly hot. 
Not @ breeze in thé air. The heavy dust, raised by the 
htitherous peasatit telegué (wagons), which wete ldaded 
with hay and vegetables for the market, made breathing 
almost impossible. As I crossed the lot, which leads 
into the forest adjoining the bratsky, or brotherly monas- 
tery, my attention was attracted by a group of men and 
women, evidently of the Little Russian type, resting 
upon the grass under the shadowing branches of an old 
oak. They were partaking of their humblé meal, 
which consisted of coarsé tye bread, salt, and water. I 
could scatcely withstand the teiiptation of giving & rest 
to my weary limbs; and, remembering that hospitality, 
or a hearty welcome to either friend or strangér, and the 
Russian peasant are inseparable companions, I joined the 
party, without making the slightest attempt to introduce 
myself in any of those formal ways which generally 
obtain among civilized people. I was soon informed, by 
one of them, a communicative little fellow, that they 
were all Chersontzi,—that is, inhabitants of a village in 
the government of Cherson,—and that they were about 
to start for home. Every ofé of them cattied at thon, or 
image of some saint or othet, putchaséd in Kief; and 
some of them, in addition to the ikon, had a picture 
representing the evil spirits rejoicing ‘at the sufferings of 
the sinners in the bottomless pit. 

It was evident that my new friends were most satisfied 
with their journey as well as with their experiefice in 
Kiéf.: ‘Pheir -faces- bore the expression of that -rustic 
simplicity and kindness which excludes hatred, malice, 
and envy, and which may only be comprehended by 
those who happen come in contact with the Russian 
peasant. Among them thete was one who attracted my 
special attention. It was ati old man of sixty. The grave, 
almost stern, expression of his face, his eyes as well as his 
general bearing, plamly indicated that some worriment 
preyed upon his mind, My curiosity as to the history of 
this individual was aroused, and a few facts which I suc- 
ceeded in leatning about his past may prove interesting. 

As long ago as 1859, at the fime when slavety in Rus- 
sia held full sway, a thought occiirred to his mind to rid 
himself of his intolerable bondage. One early morning 
in September, when the inhabitauts of the village were 
in the land of dreams, he left his hut with the intention 
of taking refuge in the forest till the first excitment was 
over. His plats were, however, never destined to be teal- 
ized. A patty of “hunters,” headed by the proprietor 
himself, were soon on his track; and before the day was 
over the fugitive was captured, taken back to the village, 
and locked up in a stable. What followed further can 
easily be imagined. Hbart-reinding cries, supplications, 
threats, groans, filled the air, It was one of those dread- 
ful scenes which, common though they were at that 
memorable time, would generally lead to very grave 
results, especially if the much-abused serf happened to 
be of a revengeful nature. 

It was 4 dark, rainy, and cheerless night when the 
return of the brave proprietor from the city was anx- 
iously awaited by his young and faithful wife. The 
clock strikes ten, eleven, twelve. Not a soul is to be 
seen or heard. ~The clock strikes one, two, and with 
each successive hour her anxiety and fear increase more 
and more. Morning dawns at last. The clouds disperse, 
and the beautiful sun in all its grandeur makes its 
appearance. The day promises to be bright and cheer- 
ful; but the young proprietress, who look’ a8 pale as 
death, is anticipating great trouble. But here shé hears 
a knock at the door. A moment later, and the mutilated 
body of her husband, carried by two robust-looking peas- 
ants, is brought in. 

Fifteen years of hard labor in the Siberian mines was the 
punishment our old bogomoletz received for his dreadful 
deed, At the time I met him, ten years had elapsed since 
he regained his freedom; but he was still striving to 
atone for the great crime which he once cominitted. He 
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knew #6 pense, and, like Cain of old, he wis hinted by 
the blood of his victim. He was tiice in Jerusalem, ang 
three times in Kief. Bread and water keep his soui 
and body together, atid the bare, ofteh damp, ground 
gives 4 test to his Old bones. This is, however, an eXcep. 
tidiial case. 

To tratip hundreds and thotisands of miles, to live og 
bread arid water, to sleép upon the hard grotind, and tg 
put up with all sorts of inconvétiietices for the sake of 
offering ptayet,—all this has its special charm for the 
Russian pilgtim. In the words of the peasant, “ it is ty 
make the body suffer, in order t6 save the soul,” 

The number of dogomoltzin to be seen duritig the Spring 
and stimmer seasons in Kief reaches into thousands, Ay, 
hotels or ordinary lodging-houses are things not to be 
thought of, many content theriselves with leading a life 
that may only compare with that of the as¢etics of old, 
Bread, salt, and water make up their tehu; atid the 
baré grdutid on the outskirts of the city or arouiid 4 
church takes the placé of a conifortable bed. From sun. 
risé till sutiset they are “on the go.” No church, no 
chapel or monastery, is missed. The solemn hymns of 
the priest, who upon such occasions’ reads also appro. 
priate parts from the Bible, are listened to with the utmost 
interest. Hundreds of wax candles, donated by these 
good Samititans, add to the general effect and grandeur 
of the place of worship. Thete, it one corner of the 
éhureh, you behold a venerable-looking old peasant. Hé 
taises his eyes to heaven, and offers a most fervent prayer, 
A few steps farther, atid you see an old wotnah crossing 
herself continually, and supplicating the almighty Powet 
that good health, peace, and general prosperity may 
attend those she left at home. A young fellow of twenty: 
fivé may be seen within a short distance from thé altar, 
He was dangerously ill all winter, and iow that he is 


able to be about, he crossed & thousand miles in order to 


offer prayer and thanks to him who saved his life. A 
youtig girl of eighteen attracts general attention. Het 
history is brief, aid may be told in a few words, She 
Was & ravihg maniac, and has become a hopeléss and 
helpless idiot now. All the witches and wizards ih 
Samara were perfectly powerless to restore her thinking 
faculties ; aid now the last remedy was tried, and that is 
to bring her to Kief. 

While all are thus engaged in silent prayer, a véicé is 
heard, The priest, accompanied by the deacon, sings the 
following verses, which impress themselves upon the 
minds of all those present: 

“Trust in the Lord and do good; so shalt thou dwell 
in the land, and vérily thou shalt be fed.” ‘But the meek 
shall inherit the earth; and shall delight themselves in 
the abundatice of peace.” 

These words will bear their fruit. 

Ainid all the hardships and trials of life, I am sure, 
there is nothing that will inspire the Russian pilgrim 
with more hope and courage than the “ Trust in the 
Lord and do good; so shalt thou dwell in the land, and 
verily thou shalt be fed.” 

Philadelphia. 





THE SECRET OF ONE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHER’S SUCCESS. 
BY BELLE M. SPENCE. 


A few of the itost earnest teachers in a certain Sunday- 
sthool had gathered for a teachers’ prayer-meeting. One 
after another had offered prayer, mentioned some truth 
in thé next lesson that had impressed him, or something 
of interest in his class; when the superintendent, turt- 
ing to a modest-looking man, said, “Mr. Harvey, have 
you anything of ifterest to tell us about your class? 
It always does me good to look at your corner and see 
the full seats atid, the absorbed interest of the boys.” 
Then this siperintendent, who knows his school of nearly 
a thousand members as many teachers do not know theit 
class of six or eight, went on to speak’ of this inission 
class, and the homes from whith they came; of their love 
for the teacher, and the Wondetful way in whith they 
had been held. 

“T wish we might know his secret,” said one of the 
other teachers. For a moment thete was silence; theh, 
in & Voice tremulous with emotion, Mr. Hatvey said: “I 
think that any sticcéss I may have had is due, so far a8 
I am coéerhed, to tivo causes. Iélieve the Lord gave 
me this Work, aiid I ain doing it for him, and try to do it 
in such & Way as will meet his approval. Sometiines 
when I am tired at night, and would like to sit down and 
enijoy the comfort of my home instead of thaking some 
wall that I feel ought to be made, I think of what my 
Lord has done for me, and that this is for him, and I am 
glad to go. And the second thing {s,—I love the boys, 
and they know it.” There were tears in many eyes as 
this simple story was told; and the prayer that followed 
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was earnest and tender, pleading that we might all learn 
the secret and catch the spirit of our brother. 

There are few Sunday-school teachers so careless and 
indifferent that they do not sometimes long to be better 
and more successful teachers than they are. Here isa 
means of success within the reach of all. We may not 
have great talents, or liberal educations ; but, if we receive 
our work as a gift from God, and do it sincerely and 


cannot fail, And we cannot do this without love for 
those we teach. “ We love him because he first loved 
us,” and “if God so loved us, we ought also to love one 
another.” 

Not long since, I heard one who has been for years a 
yery successful foreign missionary, give a few words of 
parting counsel to two young ladies who were just leaving 
for the foreign field. Among other things, she said, “If 
you would be successful in your work, and win many 
souls to Christ, you must love those you work for. It is 
not enough to pity and have a desire to do them good. 
In spite of repulsive habits, in spite of dullness and 
degradation, you must love them; and todo that you will 
need to keep very near to the heart of Christ, the infinite 
source of love. 

It is not alone those who go to heathen lands who need 
to live in closest communion with the Master, if they 
would so love souls as to win them to him. They must 
be loved, not because they are bright and interesting and 
lovely, but for His sake who died for them, and because 
it is possible for them to become like him. 

Love is the strongest of all attractive forces, but the 
love that has this power to win, is more than an idle 
sentiment. God’s love cost the sacrifice of his only Son; 
and human love, that would be like his, will cost daily 
sacrifice of self. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
teacher who has this love for his class will not content 
himself with the knowledge of them gained in one hour 
of the week, however busy he may be. 

The one whose secret was given in that teachers’-meet- 
ing is a man past middle life; his time is not under his 
own control, and his daily toil often taxes his strength 
severely; but he is known and loved in every home 
where one of his boys is found. He sympathizes with 
the parents in trouble, his counsel and advice are often 
sought; and he tries to bring them into church attendance, 
and to point the way to Christ. ee 
__ A teacher who had succeeded in holding a large class 
of boys in Sunday-school until they had grown into 
young men, was asked how it was done. She replied, 
“Why, I simply will not let them go. If one is absent, 
I know the reason; if he is away the next Sunday, I 
send a note, or go and see him; if once is not enough, I 
goagain. If I do not find him at home, I goto the store 
or office.” “Do they not become offended by such per- 
sistent following up?” “They never seem to,” she 
answered, “I have often wondered myself that they 
did not, but think the reason must be that they know I 
love them, and would do anything for them; and, when 
other means fail, I pray the more earnestly, and somehow 
they always come back.” ; 

Love gives patience and persistence, and takes no heed 
of discouragements and delays; for love and faith can- 
not be separated, and faith knows that God’s promise is 
sure, and can afford to wait for its fulfillment. 

Love gives wisdom and tact in dealing with souls, for— 

“To love is the one way to know 
Or God or man: it is not love received 
That maketh man to know the inner life 
Of them that love him; his own love bestowed 
Shall do it.” 
Chicago, Ill. 





MAKE THE LESSON KEEP ORDER. 
BY EMMA SMULLER CARTER. 


Since tlre removal of Solomon’s rod as an adjunct in 
public-school discipline, the teachers have sometimes 
found difficulty in keeping order. But in the Sunday- 
school where, in most cases, appeal cannot be made to 
any system of rewards and punishments, discipline be- 
comes a still more puzzling problem. Among my earliest 
recollections, I can see my father’s white-haired old 
Elder Diederick presiding over the school, and, with an 
involuntary shaking of his venerable head, calling out 
tothe children: “Order, order, order! Order is heaven’s 
first law.” Recalling now that really august presence, 
it seems to me we should have been impressed very much 
as if we had heard Moses speaking from the mount. 
But I am not at all sure that we were suitably affected 
at the time. For, while childhood is impressionable, 
child comprehension is limited; and the conscience can- 
not well be moved by what the intellect has failed to 


with the question: “ Why does Mr. Diederick say, 

‘Lordy, Lordy, Lordy’?” The dear child was most 

ready to yield obedience, but the appeal was incom- 

prehensible. 

It is doubtful whether frequent appeals from the 

superintendent’s desk are wise, even though they be ever 

so simple and direct. The discipline of the Sunday- 

school should be maintained, not by the superintendent, 

but by each individual teacher. But how? 

Surely not by hushing the children and telling them 

to keep quiet. I have observed a conscientious and 

devoted teacher who spent one-third of her precious hour 

in uselessly repeating : “’Sh-sh-sh! quiet now, children ;” 

when half the breath thus vainly spent would have given 

them a pleasant and profitable lesson. But how? 

The secret of discipline in any school, pre-eminently 
in the Sunday-school, is constant employment. Work is 
the best antidote for mischief. Those who have studied 
through the first chapters of Genesis will be prepared to 
admit the divine origin of this method of discipline. 
There is a certain college professor, a master of discipline, 
whose lectures are a pleasure to himself and to his stu- 
dents, whose voice is never drowned by “shuffling,” and 
rarely raised in remonstrance. His questions pass rapidly 
about the room, not in regular order, but in surprisingly 
long and unlooked-for leaps, and the man who is not 
prepared loses his opportunity. 

To be a master of discipline one must be master of 
himself and of his subject. Be thoroughly prepared on 
the lesson; have appropriate illustrations at command ; 
be prompt with your questions. Let your explanations 
be clear. Remember that education is a drawing out, 
not a putting in. Call back the wandering eyes to read 
a verse of Scripture. Be alert; use your best tact in 
catching the attention, and fix it at once. Give mind, 
and hands, if necessary, something to do. Pencils and 
paper may have to be pressed into the service. Written 
answers to a question will sometimes surprise you by 
range of thought and variety of expression. Various 
expedients will present themselves to the teacher who 
determines to combine instruction with activity. Only 
let work be your discipline; let the lesson itself keep 
your class in order. 


Mendham, N. J. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


A PAIR OF WOODEN SHOES. 


e BY T. C. HARBAUGH. 





“ Here comes Wooden Shoes again! Do look at the 
funny team, Uncle Toby! A boy and a dog harnessed 
together and drawing a cart! What would the children 
of America say if they could see them? ” 
It was a pleasant afternoon, and little Rollo and his 
Uncle Toby were standing on the street in Antwerp, 
looking at the strange sights passing before their eyes. 
The one which had led to the boy’s words was the odd 
one partially described,—a boy and a dog harnessed 
together, and drawing a cart filled with vegetables. Such 
scenes are not uncommon across the sea, and Rollo had 
met with several such during his tour. 
The boy was a ruddy little fellow of ten. He was bare- 
dog was nearly as tall as he, and was industriously pull- 
ing his share of the load. 


his Dutch tongue. 


hand. “I would like to talk to you a moment.” 


Uncle Toby. 


on the head. 
“ What does your father do?” 
“He is in your country, boy.” 


‘He did not have the money. 


eyes seemed to brighten with anticipation. 


our strong box. 





grasp. I well remember my wee sister coming home 


headed, and had a pair of wooden shoes on his feet. The 


“Come here, Wooden Shoes,” called out Rollo in 


The cart came to a halt, and the boy looked in astonish- 
ment at the well-dressed little foreigner who had spoken. 
“Yes, I mean you,” continued Rollo, holdiug out his 


“Wooden Shoes” spoke to the dog, and in a little 
while the funny team stood before Rollo and his 


“Do you like your work?” asked the American boy. 
“We don’t get very tired,—do we, Wasser?” was the 
answer; and the Antwerp boy patted the big dog gently 


“In America? And why didn’t he take you along?” 
Wasser and I are try- 
ing to earn enough to pay our passage,’”—and the boy’s 
“We take 
vegetables to the markets for people; and when night 
comes, we drop a little money—it is not very much—into 
Every penny helps, youknow. Aftera 


while we may have enough to go to father in your coun- 
try. There Wasser and I won’t have to pull together.” 


- The boy clasped his hands with delight; and Wasser, 
as if he had understood the question, gave a joyful bark. 
“Uncle Toby and I are on our way home, Wooden 
Shoes,” continued Rollo. “ We expect to sail next week, 
and if you can get ready, you and Wasser shall go along. 
I have enough to pay your passage, and I want you to 
grow up in the great country I love,” 

The joy of the Antwerp boy cannot be described. He 
poured out his thanks to Rollo, and would have kissed 
his hand if he had suffered. 

“Tt may be bread cast upon the waters, Uncle Toby,” 
said Rollo, when the boy and Wasser with their cart- 
load of vegetables had disappeared. .“ This boy has 
nothing to bind him to this land of odd scenes and odd 
people. His only relative is in our country trying to get 
a home, and he may need the strong arms of his little 
boy. Little Hermann shall go with us when we go. [ 
like his blue eyes and—his wooden shoes.” 

It was just a week later when a ship left the shores of 
Holland. Two boys stood on the deck, and watched the 
quaint gables and steeples of Amsterdam fade from view ; 
and when one turned away with moistened eyes, there 
sounded the tread of wooden soles. 

The Antwerp boy, accompanied by his dog, reached 
New York with Rollo and Uncle Toby, and was put on 
the cars for the distant state where the father was. 

“ What do you think of Wooden Shoes now, Rollo?” 
asked the uncle, when the cars had steamed out of the 
great bustling depot. 

“T am sure I shall be proud of him,” was the reply. 
“ He is not harnessed to Wasser any longer, though they 
are companions, and some day we shall hear from both.” 
It was quite a long time before a letter came, and then 
it was so badly written and spelled by a young beginner 
in English that Rollo worried a long time with it before 
he made it out. ; 

Hermann and Wasser had found the Dutch settler in 
a new country, and all were happy. The boy was going 
to school, and his letter to Rollo was his first attempt to 
write the new tongue. 

Then came another silence, and after that another let- 
ter, a little better than the first. ‘“ The wooden shoes are 
taking longer steps,” said Rollo to his Uncle Toby one 
day. “By and by they will walk like a man. Then 
won’t I be proud of the boy I brought across the sea?” 
Several years went by at last with hardly a word from 
the Antwerp boy. Rollo wondered often if he had for- 
gotten him. Perhaps Hermann had moved farther west, 
and was too busy to think of writing him. 

“I fear you have lost the wood shoes, Rollo,” the uncle 
said. ‘ Boys forget, sometimes, and this one may be like 
the rest. Wooden Shoes and his father may be growing 
proud and ”— 

“Not that boy! I studied him well, I think, Uncle 
Toby, and I could find no pride in his nature,” cried 
Rollo with a show of spirit. 

One day there came to Rollo’s home a square package 
which the expressman delivered, and went his way. 

It was addressed to Rollo himself, and had been sent 
from a growing town in one of the Western States, 

The surprised boy and Uncle Toby loosened the cords 
with much eagerness and curiosity, and when their hands 
opened the parcel there fell out upon the floor—two 
wooden shoes ! 

Rollo gave a great shout, which Uncle Toby followed 
with a laugh. 

“Your wooden shoes in person, Rollo,” he exclaimed, 
“Tt seems that Hermann of Antwerp has not forgotten 
you.” 

“T knew he had not.” 

Just then Rollo’s prying fingers found in one of the 
shoes a piece of folded paper; and when he had opened 
it, he read aloud the following letter, beautifully written, 
and correctly spelled : 

“ My Dear Rowio: I am quite a boy now, and to- 
morrow I enter the high-school, where I expect to pre- 
pare myself for a teacher of languages. Wasser is with 
me yet, and when I talk about you he looks up into my 
eyes and seems to approve of all Isay. I send you the 
little wooden shoes you first saw in ‘the streets of old 
Antwerp, for I know they will cause you to remember how 
you once cast your bread upon the waters. When I am 
a man and.a master of languages, I will come to see you. 
Keep the wooden shoes, and with them the love and 
gratitude of HERMANN DRorrF.” 

When Rollo finished and looked up at Uncle Toby 
there were tears in his ¢yes. 

“What do you think of Wooden Shoes now?” he exe 
claimed. 

“Surely, my boy, it was bread cast upon the waters, 
It has been seen after many days,” was the reply. 





“Would you like to go now?” 


Casstown, O. 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1888.] 


1, April 1.—The Marriage Feast Matt. 22 :1-14 
2, April 8.—Christ’s Last Wartilnig......cccc.cccccosssecee cosesesssovesee Matt. 23 : 27-39 


























4 April 16.—Chiristianh Watchful dess........0.....ccccsesccseeseseeees Matt, 24 : 42-51 
4. April 22.—The Ten Virgins. Matt. 25 : 1-13 
5. April 20.—The Talents. Matt. 25 : 14-30 
6. May 6.—The Judgment Matt. % : 31-46 
7. May 13.—Thé Lord’s Supper. Matt. 26 : 17-30 
8. May 20.—Jesus in Gethsemane..........ccscoresssssereeesseverseees Matt. 26 : 36-46 
'$. May 27.—Peter's Denial Matt. 26 : 67-75 
20. June 3,—Jestis Crucified Matt. 27 : 33-50 
31, June 10.—Jesus Risen........ Matt. 28 : 1-15 
12. 3dtié 17.—Thie Great € isi Matt. 28: 16-206 





18, Juhé “A.—Review ; or, Tethperdnce Lesson, 1 Cor. 8 : 1-13; or, Missio#i- 
ary Lesson, Isa, 61 : 4-11, 





LESSON XII, SUNDAY, JUNE 17, 1888. 
Tittz: THE GREAT COMMISSION. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Matt. 28 : 16-20. Memory verses, 18-20.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


16 ¢ Then the eleven disciples|16 But the eleven disciples 
went away into Gal’i-lée, into a went into Galilee, unto the 
fioutitairi where Jesus had ap- moutitain where Jesus had 
pointed them, 17 appointed them. And when 

¥7 And when they saw him, they saw him, they worshipped 
they worshipped him: but some | 18 him: but some doubted. And 
doubted. Jesus datne to them and spake 

18 And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, All author- 
unte them, saying, All power is ity hath been given unto me 
given unto me in heaven and in| 19 in heaven and on earth. Go 
earth. ye therefore, and make disci- 

19 { Go yé therefore, and teach ples of all the nations, baptiz- 
all nations, baptizing them in the ing them into the name of the 
name of the Father, and of the Father and of the Son and of 
Boi, atid of the Holy Ghost: 20 the Holy Ghost: teaching them 

20 Teaching them to observe to observe all things whatso- 
all things whatsoever I have com- ever I commanded you: and 
manded you: and, lo, I am with lo, I am with you! alway, even 
you alway, even unto the end of unto *the end of the world. 
the world, Amen, 


——— 


1Gr. all the days. 2% Or, the consummation of the 
onrageetr ons of t Fe American Committee: Aad’ to. — word “ wor- 


shinbed in v he m ri inal note: “ The Gree: re fonowre an 
act of Feveretioe, m wiiet ef pald man seo chap. x aunt ti or 0a (see 
ehap. iy. 10).” Substitute Holy Spirit” oly Ghost’’ in verse 19, 








LESSON PLAN. 
ToPic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King in Zion. 


 Gorven Text ror THE Quakrer: But we behold him 
who hath been mide a little lower than the angels, even Jesus, 


beéatise of the suffering of death crowned with glory and honour. 
—Heb. 2: 9. 


Lesson Toric: The King Exercising Sovereignty. 


1, In His. Claims, vs. 16-18. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. In His Commands, vs. 19, 20, f. c. 
3. In His Assurances, v. 20, I. c. 


GoipEn Text: The Lord gave the word : great was the com- 
piny of those that published it.—Psa. 68 : 11. 


Datty Home Reaptnas: 


M.—Maitt. 28 : 16-20. Exercising sovereignty. 
T.—Mark 16 ; 14-20. Sovereignty exercised. 
W.—Psa. 2: 1-12, Sovereignty appointed. 
T.—Heb, 1:1-14. Sovereignty recognized. 
F.—Matt. 21 : 33-46, Sovereignty resisted. 
$.—Matt. 25 : 81-46. Sovereignty over all. 
$.—Phil. 2:1-11. Sovereignty confessed. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. IN HIS CLAIMS, 
Ls Cétitrol Ovér Men: 


The eleven disciples went ... where Jesus had appointed (16). 
There shall ye see him: lo, I have told haw Saket. 28 : 7). 
1 will go before you into Galilee (Mark 14 
If ye love me, ye will keep my command one ious ants 15). 
Ifa man love me, he will keep my word month f] 


li, Worthy to be Worshiped : 
They worshipped him (17). 
ha fell down and worshipped him (Matt. 2 : 11). 
he She gon hold of his feet, and worshipped bin him Vey 28 ; 9). 
> 6), 


In the form of God, ... on an oaaaiity wit 
Let all the angels of God worshhi p him (Heb. 1: oo 


Mil. Supreme in Authority : 
All authority hath been given unto me (18). 


Nl things havé been delivered: into me of my Father Can R: 10 : 2). 
‘he pe aes - hath given all things into his wore He 
yout t him authority over all flesh (John 17 

@ pu all things in subjection nnder his feet (1 Gor is: 27). 
_L. ‘Went... where Jesus had Appointed them,” (1) Specific 
ia from the Lowd; (2) Specific obedience frown the 

i 
2. ‘**When they saw him, they worshipped him : but some doubted.” 
(1)T @ Lotd disclosed ; (2) Thie Lotd adored ; (8) The Lord dotibted. 
-8& ‘All authority hath been given unto me.’’ (1) Tlie Giver; (2) 
The gift; (8) The recipient; (4) The outcome. 


. II. IN HIS COMMANDS. 
1. To Go: 

Go ye therefore (19). 
Go... . And as ye go, _—_ (Matt. 10:6, 7). 
Go ye into all the world, and preach (Mark Mh 15). 
They = forth, and preached everywhere (Mark 16 ; 20). 
They... went about preaching the word (Acts 8 ; 4). 
ll. To seattle 

Baptizing them (19). 


He that bélieveth and is baptized "eo sn saved (Mark 16 : 16), 
Repent ye, and be baptized (Acts 2: 


il. To Teach : 


Teaching them to observe all things (20). 
‘They Continued steadfastly in thé ae teaching (Acts 2 : 42). 
ey ceased not to teach (Acts 5 
Teaching every man in all wisdom (Gol. 
5. things command and teach (1 Tita. 4: ‘ti. 
ye,... make disciples of all nations.” Chris ian missions : 
Vv Y Sissi as | (2) To whoth éarried ; (3) At W med. 
ihe name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
* tty The one name ; (2) The triple personality. 
8. tua pontine them.” (1) The teaehers; (2) The pupils; (3) The 


IIl. IN HIS ASSURANCES. 


1. Of Personal Fellowship: 
Lo, I am with you (20). 


Fear thet fiot, fot I ani witli thee (Isa. 41 : 10). 

Bu fh Ect ie leave you desolate : I come unto you (John 14 : 18). 
ut by me (2 Tith. 4 : 17). 
I will come in'to him, and will sup with him (Rey. 3: : 20). 


Hl, Of Constant Fellowship : 

Tam with you alway (20). 
We will... make our abode with him (John 14: a. 
Phat Chiist ma: eveud fe yout hearts (Eph. 3 : 


Christ in you ( 
Our fellowship is with , his Son Jésus Christ (i Jolin i : 3). 


iil. OF Eterhal Fellowship : 
Lam with you, ... even unto the end of the world (20). 

aie oth. aero e@ ma: (John 14 : 3). 

So shall wé ev be with tne 8 I ess. 4: aU) 

Neither will I 4 any wise ae 4 thee (Heb. 5). 

He shall go out thence no more (Rev. 3 : 12). 
1. “Lo, I ati with you.” (i) A surprising révelation ; (2) A Cotii- 

forting reyelasion ; (3) An — rev elation. 

ae ay. ’—margin, ‘‘ All the days.’’ (1) Days of prosperity; (2) 
Days 6 havorsity ; 3) Bays Os toil | (4) Days of repose ; (5) Days 
pr Nang (6) Days in heavy 

8. ‘Even tinto the eiid of the wottd ,’—imargin, ' thé coristimina: 


= of the age.” (1) The age; (2) The consummation ; (3) The 
ng. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


MISSIONARY WORK. 


Commanded (Matt. 28:19; Mark 16 : 15), 
Needed (Liike 10 : 2; Romi. 10: 14, 15). 
Christ-like (Matt. 4 : ly, 28; 11:1; Acts 10 : 38). 
Apostolic (Mark 16 : 19, 20; Acts 8 : 4, 5). 
Exééllent (Isa. 52:7; "Rom. 10 : 15). 
Imperative (Edek. 38 : 6 ; Jonah 1 : 1-4), 
Effective (Psa. 126 : 5, 6; Isa. 55 : 10,11). 
Glorious (Matt. 4 : is ; Acts 8 : 5-8; ib : 8). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Matthew narrates but one appearance of the risen Lord on 
the day of the resurrection,—that to the women (v.9). This 
was probably the second appearance, though some make it 
the first (Robinson), and others (so Andrews) identify it with 
the appearance to Mary Magdalene. Later in the day our 
Lord appeared to Peter (comp. Luke 24: 34; 1 Cor. 15: 5); 
toward evening hé mét two disciples of thé way to Emmaus 
(Luke 24: 13-32), and in the evening he showed himself to 
the ten apostles, Thomas being absent (John 20: 19-24). 
John tells us of an appearance one week later, when Thomas 
was present. 

Shortly after this tie disciples returned to Galilee, where 
there was a remarkablé appearance to seven of the apostles 
(John 21: 1-23), The next appearance seems to have béen 
that narrated in the present lessor. This is, perhaps, identical 
with that mentioned by Paul in 1 Corinthians 15: 6 (“to 
above five hundred”); althougli at this point there is a dif- 
férerice of opitiion. 

Despite the similarity of language in the great commissioti 
as given in Mark 16: 15, 16, that passage seems to refer to the 
last interview on the day of the resurrection, and not to this 
Galilean manifestation. — 

The place was some mountain in Galilee, now unknown. 
It is not improbable that it was the mountain where Jesus 
began his formal instruction to his disciples, in what is called 
the Sermon on the Mount. If this be the place, it is pretty 
well identified in the Horns of Hattin, west of the Sea of 
Galilee. The time was probably during the latter half of 
the forty days between the resurrection (April 9) and the 
ascension (May 18). Before the latter event the apostles 
returned to Jerusalem, and time must be allowed for this 
journey. This would make the date duritig the first teri days 
of May, 783,—A. D. 30. 

Parallel passuge: Perhaps 1 Corinthians 15 : 6. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 16, 17.—But the eleven disciples went into Galileé, unto 
the mountain where Jesus had appointed them. And when they 
saw him, they worshipped him: but some doubled: The appear- 
ance of Jesus to his disciples which is here referred to, is 
believed by the writer of these notes to have occtitred after 
the close of the Passover feast, at the beginnitig of which the 
crucifixion took place, and also afté? imost of thosé Which are 
mentionéd by the other evangelists atid by Paul. The order 
of thé appeatafices was, fot improbably, the followitig: 
(1) That to Mary Magdalene (Jolin 20: 11-18; Mark 16: 9); 
(2) that to the other women (Matt. 28: 9); (3) that to Peter 
(Luke 24: 84; 1 Cor. 15:5); (4) that to the two disciples 
on the way to Emmaus (Mark 16: 12,13; Luke 24: 18-33); 
(5) that to the apostles on the first Sunday evening—Thomas 
being absent (Mark 16:14; Luke 24 : 36 ff; John 20: 19 ff. ; 
1 Cor. 15: 5); (6) that to the five hundred (1 Cor. 15 : 6); 
(7) that to James (1 Cor: 15: 7); (8) that to the apostles-on 





He arose and was baptized (Acts 9: ‘is. 
uried ... with him through baptism nto death (Rom. 6 : 4). 


ee 
ee, 


20 : 26 ff; 1 Cor. 15:7); (9) that to the éleven in Galilee 
(Matt. 28 : 16 ff.) ; (10) that to several of the disciples ji 
Galilee (John 81: 1 ff); (11) that which is mentioned j, 
the fitst chapter of the Acts, and which occutted at the tiing 
of the ascension. The ninth and tenth appearanices, as thy 
given, may have taken place in the opposite order. Soing 
writers hold that the appearance recorded in the verses y 
the preséiit léssott was the same with that to the five hundreg 
brethtet. This seems improbable to the writer of this roy 
fot two reasons: First, because Matthew speaks only of thy 
eleven. He speaks of them as if sliey Were the persons { 
whom the angel and Jesus had directed the womien to beg; 
their message, and as if the meeting with them fulfilled the 
promise which the messdge contained. It has beeh niaip. 
tained, indeed, that the staterhent “but sore doubted” indi. 
eates the presence of otliers than the eleven, becausé the 
doubts of the eleven had been already removed on the fint 
and second Sunday evenings. But all that this expression 
necessarily means is, that there was a doubt or hesitation on 
the part of some, such as we see indicated in other cases where 
Jesus appeared after his resurrection. They doubted, at first, 
as to whether it was really himself. Moreover, it is hardly 
to be stipposed that, if five hundred had been present, the 
author would have mentioned the eleven only, and not these 
others, as going to the mountain. The order of the appear- 
atices mentioied in Paul favors the locating of the meeting 
witli tlie five htindred in Jerusalem during the week follow- 
lig the crucifixion; and such an assembly of disciples at one 
tittie atid place is most easily accoutited for, if we hold that 
the meeting occurred during the festival week when all Jews 
who could be present were called to be in the Holy City. it 
the appeatatice to all the apostles metitioned by Pail in 
1 Corinthisiis 15 : 7 was that which took place on the second 
Stitiday évening (John 20: 26 ff.), when Thomas was present, 
4s well as the rést of the eleveri who had beeii present on the 
first Sunday everiing,—and this is tetidered probable, ot, at 
least, not improbable, by the coritrast between “the twelve” 
‘mentioned in 1 Corinthiatis 15 : 5 (which must, of course, be 
taken in the sense of the apostolic company, arid hot as desig- 
nating the actual riumber, since there were only ten at this 
nigeting), and “the apostles, all of them” (1 Cor. 15: 7),— 
it’ becomes substantially certain that the appeatance to the 
five hundred occurred in Jerusalem at some time between 
the two Sunday evenings. In view of all the considerations 
in the case, therefore, the arrangement and order of the sev- 
eral appearances may be regarded as correctly given above. 
As to the question, how long before the ascension this appear- 
ance retorded by Matthew took place, no ‘décisive answer 
canbe given. As tothe words and phrases of these verses, the 
following points may be particularly noticed: The eleven dis- 
ciples went into Galilee: The fact that the eleven are thus dis- 
titictly mentioned, and the coniection of this verse with verse 
10, poirit strongly to the conclusion that the evangelist regarded 
this miéeting as having been a meeting with the eleven only. 
Unio the mountain where Jesus had appointed them: It will 
be tioticed that, while the earlier verses, 7 and 10, mention 
Galileé, they thake no reference to the mountain. This fact, 
as well as the fact that the writer uses the definite article, 
may siiggest that another meéeting of Jesus with the disciples 
was in the writer's mind, not recorded here, on occasion of 
which the patticular mountain had been designated. There 
may thus be an incidental reference in this passage to ofié of 
the theetings with them which the other evangelists mention. 
—And when they saw him, they worshipped him: That is, they 
prostrated thetnselves before him in reverential awe.— But 
some doubted: It is supposed by some writers that the doubt 
here spdken of was a doubt as to whether it was proper to 
worship him, Of course, in this case the word “ worship” 
must involve the idea of religious worship. But it seems 
more probable that the doubt was a hesitation as to whether 
Jesus was actually before them. For whatever reason— 
whether because of some change in the character of his body, 
or for some other cause—Jesus seems not to have been técog- 
nized immediately in several of the instances where he mani- 
fested himself to his followets after he rose from the dead. 
Verse 18.—And Jesus came to them and spake unto them, say- 
ing, All authority hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth: 
The first words of this verse may suggest that Jesus was at 
someé little distance fromi them when they first saw him; but 
we can liatdly affirm anything more thai that he stepped 
forward as he observéd the doubts of some, and by his words 
assured them that it was indeed himself, and that their act 
of reverenhte or worship was 4 fit expression/of feelitig in view 
of what hé was. The gift of all power was sectired by his 
resurrection from the déad. The words Cortespotid in their 
thought ard form with those which we fiid in Matthew 
11: 27, and ini otie or two passages iti the Gospel of John. 
That which the Father had give to him as the Son, ahd as 
the Messiah, was now secured in & peciliat sense; and from 
this time forward the kingdom was to move on its course 
antil He whose right it was should rule with universal sway. 
The fact that it was thus secuted was to be the foundation of 
the confidence with which the apostles and disciples should 
go forth to their great work in his name. The word 
“authority ” (Rev. Ver.), rather than “ power” (Auth. Ver.), 
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be for the future universal in its extent,—“ in heaven and on 
earth.” It secured to him control over all the resources and 
forces of the heavenly world, and dominion also everywhere 
throughout the earthly sphere. In the last hours of his 
union with his disciples before his death, he had, with a 

rophetic outlook upon the future, prayed to the Father: 
“Father, the hour is come; glorify thy Son, that the Son 
may glorify thee: even as thou gavest him authority over 
all flesh, that whatsoever thou hast given him, to them he 
should give eternal life. . . . I glorified thee on the earth, 
having accomplished the work which thou hast given me to 
do. And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self 
with the glory which I had with thee before the world was.” 
He had now risen from the dead, and wassoon to pass onward 
and upward to his seat at the right hand of God. As he 
lingers with his disciples for a little time, he proclaims to 
them the beginning, as it were, and the certainty of the answer 
to this prayer, and bids them go into all the earth proclaim- 
ing his message, and summoning all men to enter his king- 
dom and yield themselves to his authority. 

Verses 19, 20.—Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I commanded you: and lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world: The ground of confidence is given first, 
in the assurance that the gift of all authority has been made 
and secured to him as their Master and Lord, and now the 
command to work in his name and for the accomplishment of 
his great purpose is added: “Go ye therefore.” The authority 
was universal; the work also should go forward everywhere: 
“Make disciples of all the nations.” The kingdom of Christ 
was not to be like earthly kingdoms, It was not to secure its 
triumph and its extension over the world by means of armies 
or the subjugation of its enemies through physical force. It 
was to be a kingdom of the truth. The end which it had to 
accomplish was to be attained in the line of the truth. The 
nations were to have the truth proclaimed to them, and, by 
means of it, were to be made disciples. They were to be bap- 
tized and taught. They were thus to be led to the obedience 
to all the commands which had been given to the first disci- 
ples. These. first disciples were the beginning of the great 
company; and the disciples to the end of time were to be 
made such, as they had been, by the persuasive and all-sub- 
duing influences of the truth. The rendering given by the 
Authorized Version, “teach all nations,” does not represent 
the meaning of the original. The verb used here is not the 
same as that of verse 20, the participial form of which is 
rendered “teaching.” What.the disciples were bidden to. do 
was to “make disciples of all the nations.” In connection 
with this making disciples of them,—that is, of the individuals 
composing the nations,—they were to baptize and teach them. 
Baptism was that by which those who should be gained for 
the new kingdom were to be introduced into it,—the outward 
act and fact symbolizing the inward faith. Teaching was 
that by which they were to be guided and developed in the 
new life which was opened by baptism. The teaching here 
referred to seems to be that which follows the beginning of 
the Christian life, rather than that which precedes it, and 
which is given during the process of that persuasion which 
induces the person addressed by the Christian preacher to 
enter it. The expression here used in connection with bap- 
tism, “into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost,” is impressively suggestive of the union of the 
Son and the Holy Ghost with the Father. ‘The name” is 
here, as elsewhere, representative of the person or being, and 
baptism into, or into the name of, indicates the bringing of 
the new disciple, by means of baptism, into a peculiar and 
vital connection with the one into whose name, or unto whom, 
he is baptized. Faith is the inward, and baptism, as we may 
say, the outward, thing uniting the disciple to the divine 
Master and Father. Faith is the essential condition of the 
union, because it is the principle and power by which one 
soul is united in its inmost life with another.—Teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you: These things 
include all which Jesus had, in the course of his instructions 
to the disciples, set before the apostles as belonging to the 
righteousness and duty of the Christian life. They were to 
zarry his message of truth and duty to their fellow-men 
everywhere.—And lo, I am with you alway: The words of 
Jesus close with an assurance of his presence and aid, which 
would strengthen them for their work in obedience to his last 
eommand. The assurance and promise go with every follower 
of the Lord who goes forth to bear the message of life to the 
nations. The promise abides always and continuously. The 
Greek expression, as the marginal note gives it, means “ all 
the days.”—The end of the world: The marginal rendering is 
more correct: “The consummation of the age.” What is 
referred to is the ante-Messianic age, or the period preceding 
the full establishment of Messiah’s kingdom. Until the con- 
summation of this age,—that is, until the end of that world- 
period during which the work of the kingdom was to go 
forward and to accomplish its appointed result of universal 
triumph,—the Lord would abide with his disciples, to give 





1Norge.—A note on the differing views of baptism indicated-by the 
different lesson-note writers, is given under Dr, McLaren's article, on 
the following page.—THE EpiTor, 


them success, and peace, and every needed help and blessing. 
“To all the nations;” “The consummation of the age:” The 
Gospel of Matthew, which we have followed in our studies 
for these lessons, closes with the vision and promise of life 
for all nations, and of triumph and glory for the kingdom 
at the end. 


Yale University. 





SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


This passage, which closes the first Gospel, sets forth the 
plan for the conquest of the world by the apostles. It is a 
picture of the messianic work which is to be accomplished 
on the earth. The first Gospel commenced with these words, 
which were like the theme of the whole work: “The book 
of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son 
of Abraham.” The last words of the Gospel correspond to 
the first. Jesus is here represented as the true posterity of 
Abraham, in whom all the families of the earth shall be 
blessed (Gen. 12:3), and as the new David, established 
sovereign, not only over the land of Canaan, but over the 
entire universe (comp. Psa. 2: 8). 

Neither armies of men nor legions of angels are to accom- 
plish, this conquest, and bring the earth into submission to 
the sceptre of Christ. Jesus confides this immense commis- 
sion to a little troop of eleven volunteers, who will undertake 
it, and will take necessary measures for its continuation and 
its achievement. David had already seen in spirit the army 
of the Messiah going out from Zion clad in the garments of 
sacrificers, and advancing like a troop of volunteers to bring 
the world into subjection to Christ, who is seated on his 
throne at the right hand of God (Psa. 110: 1-3). 

The Lord sets forth three thoughts in the commission 
which he gives to the eleven, which, at the same time, com- 
prise its explanation. 

The first (v. 18) justifies the order itself. If from this time 
he takes possession of the world, it is not a usurpation. He 
has been established Lord of the universe,—not only of the 
earth, but of the heavens; not only of the heavens, but of 
the earth. Men and angels are subject to him by right; it 
is now the work of the apostles to change this right into a 
fact. He has taught them himself the wonderful secret of 
his supreme elevation. He has ascended to the highest place 
because he consented to descend to the lowest (Matt. 18 : 4). 
The second thought (vs. 19, 20 a) explains to the apostles 
the manner in which they must proceed in carrying on this 
work, and the weapons which they must use. They must 
transform men into disciples of Christ by baptizing and 
instructing them. 

Baptism is taking possession of the baptized one in the 
neme of Christ. This is shown not only in this passage, but 
also in the passage 1 Corinthians 1 : 13-16, where St. Paul 
defends himself from the suspicion of having intended to 
appropriate the new converts by recalling the fact that, as a 
rule, he did not himself administer baptism. 

As the brave navigators who in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries discovered new countries, and solemnly took posses- 
sion of them in the name of their sovereign, so the preacher 
of the gospel takes possession, by baptism, of all those who 
have received the message of salvation from him, and also of 
the families whose heads have believed (Acts 16: 15, 33). 
He takes possession of them, not in the name of the God of 
the old dispensation, the eternal, but in the name of the God 
who reveals himself in the new dispensation as Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. A new name of God means a new revela- 
tion, and that it attaches to the new people of God, which 
henceforth will be recruited by baptism. The baptized will 
constitute the people of the God who is made known as Father 
by the gift of his Son; as Son, by the gift and the inward 
revelation of the Spirit; as Spirit, by the renewing of hearts 
and the indwelling of the Father and of the Son.! 

To baptism Jesus adds instruction. The believer whom 
Jesus has made his own by the first of these two acts (baptism) 
will become his more and more by the second act (instruction). 
Undoubtedly it is the Holy Spirit who accomplishes the work 
of a moral renewing within us. But he accomplishes it only 
by means of a continuous instruction which gradually teaches 
believers to identify their wills with that of their Master. 
This instruction of the church by the apostles was accom- 
plished, not only by their word, but also by their writings. 
Thus the tree planted by their hands develops and bears fruit 
until the work is accomplished. 

But can a work so colossal, confided to such feeble instru- 
ments, and sustained by these purely spiritual means, be 
accomplished? Will it be able even to sustain itself in such 
a world as ours? Here is the guarantee of victory: “I am 

with you alway, even unto the end of the world” (v. 20 5). 
He who utters this promise is the same person who uttered 
verse 18. He himself will fortify his little troop in its weak- 
ness, set it right when led astray, raise it up after unfaithful- 
ness and defeat, revive its zeal, strengthen its courage. In 
him, then, it will persevere until the consummation of its 


work, which will be at the same time the end of the present 
dispensation. 

With man’s disobedience, a tendency towards dispersion, 
ever increasing, began on the earth. In the same degree 
that men separated themselves from God, they became iso- 
lated more and more from one another. It was a war of 
nation with nation, of family with family, of individual with 
individual. This movement of separation and dispersion 
seems to have exercised an influence even upon the angels 
themselves, who were shocked by the sight of human wicked- 
ness, With the ‘death and resurrection of Jesus began a 
movement to return to God, and to reconcile the separated 
beings. The great commission, which we have been study- 
ing, by laying the foundation of the work of missions, has 
given an impulse to this blessed work of universal reconcilia- 
tion (Eph. 1: 10). Every missionary, since that time, who is 
the means of bringing a Jew, a pagan, a Mahommedan, into 
the church, each pastor when instructing his flock, whether 
sheep or lambs, is working for this glorious result. 

But let us not forget what Scripture teaches us: To the 
sovereignty given to Christ belongs also the office of judge. 
Where he has not been able to accomplish the destruction of 
sin, he will put an end to the discord by causing the sinner 
to disappear. And thus God will be “all in all.” 

Neufchdtel, Switzerland. 





“CROWNED WITH GLORY AND HONOUR.” 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


We have already seen that Matthew’s plan led him to dwell 
on three points in his narrative of the resurrection and forty 
days; namely, the fact itself, the attitude of rulers and people 
to the risen King, and Christ’s solemn assumption of universal 
dominion and appointment of his church as his ambassadors 
to the world. The close connection of these points with the 
whole scheme of this Gospel does not need to be insisted on. 
Its main lines of thought reach their natural terminus in them; 
and the remarkable omissions of this account receive expla- 
nation, which, at all events, lightens, if it does not remove, 
the difficulties. Unquestionably, Matthew’s version, taken 
alone and interpreted on the principle that it was meant to be 
complete, is full of startling gaps, and leaves the impression 
that the eleven never saw Jesus till Galilee, and never saw 
him again. But how can a story be supposed to be complete 
which tells nothing of what happened between the resurrec- 
tion morning and that day in Galilee, and which leaves 
Christ and the eleven up on the mountain, and has no word 
of what became of him or them afterwards; to say nothing 
of the obvious fact that it implies intercourse which it does 
not record, when it tells us that Jesus specified the spot in 
Galilee where they were to meet? Clearly, then, the narra- 
tive before us is not complete, and does not assume to be. 
That is, it selects its incidents, and we think that the principle 
of selection, as already pointed out, is reasonable as well as 
obvious. If so, we need not disturb our study of what Mat- 
thew does tell by the question—why did he not tell something 
else? nor be anxious to fit all the evangelists’ accounts together, 
like a dissected map. If we had a fifth complete account, 
like a key to the map puzzle, which showed where each piece 
was to go, there would be some hope of success; but, till we 
have, I am afraid we shall be like children with an obstinately 
awkward bit or two, that will not go in anywhere. 

It is to be observed, too, that Matthew gives no details such 
as John and Luke have, bearing on the nature of our Lord’s 
resurrection body, or on the manner of his intercourse with 
the disciples, All he cares for is to make plain the facts that 
he is risen, and that he is rejected by his people, and mounts 
the throne of the universe. One solemn audience the King 
gives to his gathered disciples, in which he constitutes them 
his heralds to the whole world till the end of the ages, and 
casts round their feebleness the shield of his perpetual pres- 
ence. Then the curtain falls. The last thing we see is that 
throned Christ, and, clustered about him, his messengers, 
There is no need for the addition of the ascension. It was 
but the completion of the process begun by resurrection, and 
is necessarily included in it. It was implied in Christ’s royal 
words, which Matthew does record; for where could the seat 
of limitless authority over earth and heaven be but at God’s 
right hand? And it was implied no less in the promise of his 
perpetual presence ; for where could he be, except “in the 
heavenly places,” who was to be with every servant of his all 
through the wide space of the world and the long duration 
of “the age”? Our evangelist, then, presupposes and implies 
much more than he records; and we are blind to the obvious 
intention and the bearings of what he tells, if we do not feel 
that:his narrative is a selected and summary view of one 
aspect of the resurrection and of Christ’s risen life. 

What a difference in the intercourse of Jesus with his dis- 
ciples is hinted at in the simple words which tell how the 
eleven “went into Galilee”! They had traveled the same 
road with him more than once, but now, though he is in | 
Jerusalem, and is to meet them in Galilee, they go alone. 
One characteristic of the forty days is the withdrawal of 














1 Note.—Concerning this view of baptism, please see note under 
Dr. McLaren’s article, on the folowing page.—THz EpiToR, 


Christ from all intimate association with them. He comes 
and goes, appears and disappears, is loving and gracious when 
with them, but no man ventures to follow him, or to say, 
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“ Master, tarry.” The old days of unbroken companionship 
are over, only to be renewed in purer and yet truer commun- 
ion, when he is beyond sight and touch. No doubt, the 
remoteness was a result of the state into which he had passed ; 
but surely it was still more a tender accustoming them to do 
without the visible presence, so soon to be withdrawn from 
them. The half-fledged wings had to be tried. The uphold- 
ing arm still circles the infant; but its actual contact is held 
back for a moment, that the tottering little feet may gain 
confidence and a faltering step or two may be taken. “ It is 
expedient for you that I go away;” but he will not go all at 
once. The wise gardener does not withdraw the prop from 
the plant that has been accustomed to it, but by degrees, as 
the stems get strength. So though he “goeth before them” as 
ashepherd “into Galilee,” he gives them their first lesson in 
trusting an unseen guide. We, too, have to walk alone to the 
mountain where Jesus has appointed to meet us, and only to 
the eye of faith is the Shepherd with his flock, 

From Matthew we should not gather that any but the eleven 
were present on the mountain; but the fact that “some 
doubted” seems to imply that some were there who saw him 
then for the first time after the resurrection. Doubt would 
seareely be possible to any of the apostles, after their inter- 
course in Jerusalem. We lean to the supposition that this 
interview is that referred to by Paul as having been enjoyed 
by “five hundred brethren at once,” as only in Galilee would 
it have been easy to gather so many disciples (in Jerusalem 
there were only one hundred and twenty), and the tone of 
Matthew’s account suggests a previously arranged and general 
convocation of believers for a public and solemn commission 
from the King. The eleven “ went into Galilee;” but many 
of the five hundred would be there already, as their home, 
and probably others, who might have gone up to the Passover, 
would hasten back. Be that as it may, this interview is 
strikingly different in tone from those at Jerusalem. ‘These 
were tender and close, like the communion of dear friends. 
Here is more of majesty and authority, With less of prox- 
imity they “see” him, as if they were all assembled like 
courtiers waiting for the entrance of a monarch, Suddenly 
he becomes visible, approaching them. It is to be noted that 
the worship of the most and the doubts of a few took place 
as soon as he was seen, and before he had reached them. As 
for the prostrate adoration, we do not hear of it before the 
resurrection; and though the word does not necessarily mean 
adoration rendered to God, we cannot but suppose that some- 
thing more than the reverence fitting to pay to any man 
moved them to fall on their faces, as he came calmly to them. 
How different from their familiar companionship of old! As 
for the doubters, the fact that there were some is valuable as 
indicating, what is very plain throughout, that the disciples 
were not expectant nor credulous, ‘Some doubted.” All 
had doubted at first. Modern “explanations” of the resur- 
rection postulate the expectation of it by the disciples, and 
then go on learnedly to explain how hallucinations may 
spring from high-wrought anticipations; or, in plainer words, 
how people can easily persuade themselves that they have 
seen a dear one whom they wish tosee. One wonders whether 
the ingenious authors of such explanations have ever lost the 
light of their eyes, and longed with passionate longing for 
one glimpse of the vanished face. But all the evidence goes 
to show that the disciples had no expectation of any resurrec- 
tion, and so that the soil in which hallucinations could grow 
was wanting. Strange hallucinations which laid hold of five 
hundred at once, and fancied such words as follow! The 
disciples’ doubts are no small part of the foundations of our 
certitude, and the frank record of them shows the transparent 
bona fides of the evangelist. 

The royal proclamation, if we may so call it, which ends 
our Gospel, is in full accord with its prevailing idea. Through- 
out, it is the gospel of the King; and here he speaks kingly, 
as from the steps of the throne. His claim, command, and 
promise may be noted. The resurrection was the transition 
from the state of humiliation and limitation; and by it Jesus 
enters, in his manhood, on the possession of that “ glory which 
he had with the Father” from eternity. In these mighty 
words, “ AIl power is given unto me in heaven and in earth,” 
he stretches out the hand that had been pierced with the 
nails, and shows us that it holds the “unlimited sceptre which 
his almighty Father has bequeathed him.” It had been his 
from everlasting, but now his humanity is crowned, and the 
resurrection is the first step in the glorification of the body of 
his humiliation. The man Jesus rules the universe. What- 
ever unknown orders of being and forms of power may fill 
the heavens, he is their king. Whatever rebellious or uncon- 

seious forces may storm on earth, he controls them. There is 
no power but of God, and all God’s power belongs to the Man 
who died and rose again. The kingdoms of nature, of provi- 
dence, of grace, and of glory, are his. Thus, deep and broad 
and firm he lays the foundations for our trust, peace, obedi- 
ence, and hope. If all power be his, none can be against his 
friends. If he has all power, we need not fear, though we 
have all weakness. 

Bat this sovereign proclamation appears here not only as 
the last thought of himself, which he would stamp on his ser- 
yants’ hearts, but as the foundation of theirgreat commission. 


text, it is correct commentary. Because Christ’s dominion 
is boundless, his servants’ message is for the world. The 
extent of the commission is the new thing here. It marks 
the widening of the conception of the kingdom from the Jew- 
ish to the universal form, not only in idea, but in practice. 
However long it took to bring out into clearness all the von- 
sequences of the fact, the church knew its world-wide voca- 
tion from that hour. But what a lesson that collocation of 
Christ’s authority and his servants’ duty teaches as to the sort 
of sway he wills towield over men. ‘Therefore conquer with 
the sword? Reap the world’s riches? Make yourselves 
tyrants?” No; but “therefore make disciples.” He wants 
men’s minds and hearts. ‘The knowledge of his truth is the 
condition of his real rule over us. He does not care for slaves, 
unwilling or unconscious subjects. He longs for disciples. 
His servants please him best, and most advance his kingdom, 
which, though universal, is capable of advance, when they 
carry his name to the ends of the earth. His absolute power 
is the reason, not for their indolent quiescence, but for their 
strenuous work. “ Young man, if God wants to convert the 
heathen, he will do it without you,” said the old minister to 
William Carey. But not so is the logic of the commission,— 
“ All power is mine, therefore go ye.” 

I do not know how far it may-be permissible in a Baptist 
to state his views in the columns of The Sunday School Times. 
But I may be allowed to quote the recently published words 
of Mr. Beet, who is not a Baptist. “This (that is, the verse 
Before us) does not mean, according to the more probable 
reading, that baptism was to be the method of making disci- 
ples, but simply that, while gathering learners for the school 
of Christ, the apostles were to baptize them, and also to teach 
them whatsoever Christ had commanded” (British Weekly, 
March 2, 1888, p. 330). I may further be allowed to point 
out that, unless the command means wholesale, indiscriminate 
baptism, such as was practiced when the Saxons were “ con- 
verted,” it must necessarily mean selection ; and the principle 
of selection could only be the profession of discipleship, what- 
ever amount of moral or spiritual change that may have car- 
ried. The name into which the baptized are to be baptized, 
and the relation which they come into to it, as well as the 
further instruction in Christ’s will of which they are to be the 
recipients, are elements which must fairly be taken into 
account in forming our opinion on the connection between 
baptism and discipleship. More I do not feel at liberty to say 
in neutral columns. Less I could not say in faithfulness to 
my convictions.? 

The command to baptize into the name does not lay down 
a formala for the administrator, but declares the significance 
of baptism for the subject. He is brought into communion 
and vital union with the threefold manifested Godhead. The 
name is the revealéd character or nature. The name of these 
three is one name. A Christian holds a living relation to 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, of which relation his baptism 
is the sign. A strange name it would be, if it were com- 
pounded of divinity, humanity, and an influence ! 

The baptized are to be taught obedience to all the will of 
the King. Note the tone of sovereign authority. His will is 
to be their law and their sole law. The whole church to the 
end of time and over all the world is to be occupied in learn- 
ing and obeying his commands. They need no other words 
but his for wisdom or for conduct; and they are not to pick 
atid choose among his words, but to take them all, for in them 
is no error nor anything fit for one period or race or stage of 
culture more than another. 

The claim and the command lead up to the wonderful promise, 





1 Note.—The question of the subjects of baptism, like the question 
of its mode, is one on which there are well-defined differences in the 
Church of Christ. In atreatment of such alesson asthe current one, 
these differences could hardly fail of showing themselves, in the 
opinions expressed by writers of different denominations. It is well 
understood by readers of The Sunday School Times, that every lesson- 
note writer in its pages is privileged to give freely his view of the truth 
taught in the Bible passage on which he comments ; while the readers 
are to exercise their own judgment, in the light of all that is laid before 
them, as to the correctness of the lesson-writer’s opinions in a given 
case. This week, Dr. McLaren and Miss Pearce as Baptists, and Dr. 
Godet as a representative of the Swiss Reformed Church, indicate 
their views severally on the question of the proper subjects of bap- 
tism, Asa matter of fairness, it seems fitting to state just here the 
principal views of this question which have, more or less widely, a 
recognition among reverent Christian students of the Bible. 1. It is 
claimed that baptism is a rite by which a profession of belief in Jesus 
Christ as one’s Saviour is avowed and emphasized ; and that only 
those who are—or who claim to be—intelligent believers in Jesus are 
entitled to receive this rite. 2. It is claimed that a parent is justified 
in including, by faith, his children with himself in the covenant 
with his Saviour ; and that the children of a disciple, not by inherit- 
ance, but through the parental faith that includes them in the prom- 
ises, are entitled to be recognized as already belonging to Christ, and 
therefore as proper subjects of baptism. 8. It is claimed that bap- 
tism is a divinely enjoined rite by which membership in the visible 
Church of Christ is obtained ; and thatit is to be administered to those 
who conscientiously seek it for themselves, or for whom it is sought 
by their parents, or by their other guardians who are in any measure 
responsible for them. There ate, moreover, variations and modifi- 
cations of these three main views of baptism, which are held within 
the bounds of what are commonly known as the evangelical Protes- 
tant churches. No attempt is here made toshow the reasonableness 
or the unreasonableness of any one of these views. It is sufficient to 
say that each one of them hes many earnest and conscientious advo- 
cates among devout and spiritually minded students of the Word of 
God, and that each one is held by a large number of the users of the 





The “therefore” of verse 19 is perhaps spurious; but if not 
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a 
which fitly closes the recorded words of the King. Matthey 
does not tell of the ascension, but that promise implies it, 
His going away is his coming to every waiting heart, ang 
abiding with it. He can only be with all if his bodily preg. 
ence be exchanged for the better presence in our hearts ang 
by our sides. The command that sent his servants to toil, 
while he sat on his throne, might seem to divide conditions 
unequally. Soldiers murmur when the commander does not 
share their dangers, and march at their head. “Go ye” 
might seem hard, but “I am with you” sets all right. The 
Captain of our Salvation has not withdrawn to a safe height, 
leaving us to fight his battles, but, as the first martyr saw him 
standing in attitude of eager sympathy and swift help, so he 
is with all his struggling servants, a presence nearer than all 
others, and never withdrawn from the trustful heart. His 
name is Immanuel,—God with us,—till the end of the ages, when 
he will take us from toil to rest, and “so shall we ever be 
with the Lord,” who was “ with us” while change and sorrow 
and conflict pressed us sore. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


Christ’s plans are as comprehensive as hisnature. “Having 
loved his own, ... he loved them unto the end,” says the Author- 
ized Version. ‘That is, clear down through all the betrayal, 
desertion, and crucifixion, no pain of body or agony of soul could 
abate the fervor of his loving heart. “He loved them tothe 
uttermost,” says an equally true translation. The uttermost 
of his nature went’ out in that love. He declares that he is 
able to save unto the uttermost, them that come unto him. 
One other thing must follow, spread the news to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. 

If Christ gives the uttermost part of his nature to this 
work, why should men keep back the uttermost of their 
nature? If the greatness of the cause justifies Christ’s going 
into it, atid the results eternally satisfy the direful travail of 
his soul, no man can lack an everlasting satisfaction who does 
Christ’s kind of work. 

The right use of power is revealed. All power is given, 
what shall be done with it? Blast those enemies, reveal the 
science God has put into nature? No, preach the word, 
reveal the uttermost salvation to the uttermost ends of the 
world. 

The things to be taught are only the things commanded by 
Christ. There are no new doctrines to be invented, no few 
rites to be practiced. The canon is closed. More volumes of 
revelation are neither expected nor needed. When the old 
gospel saves to the uttermost, why seek a new? 

“Tam with you alway.” Proof of divinity, promise of 
providence, and assurance of vital union unbroken. 

Farewell, ascending Lord, the glory receives thee out of our 
sight; but as the first word at thy coming was “On earth 
peace, goodwill toward men,” so thy last word going is not about 
the glory waiting to receive thee, but the glory and salvation 
of men. Thy first word to usin glory will be on the same 
theme as thy last one to us on earth. May it be, “ Thou hast 
been faithful,” hast done good unto the least of these ty 
brethren; “enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Denver, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The eleven disciples went... unto the mountain where Jesus 
had appointed them (v.16). What a comfort it is to look for- 
ward to ati appointed interview with a very dear friend! 
How such an anticipation lightens one’s burdens in the dreari- 
est hours that must intervene before its realizing! And with 
what delight does one hasten to that appointment when its 
time is at hand. Every believing follower of Jesus can have 
the comfort and the hope and the delight of an approaching 
appointment with this Friend of friends. Jesus has named 
the place of private prayer, and the place of social worship, 
and the table of holy communion, for his meeting with those 
who love him. Who would fail of being at such a meeting- 
place with him, whenever presence there is a possibility? 
Whoever goes to such a meeting-place with a loving, trustful 
expectation of finding Jesus there, is sure of not being dis- 
appointed. 

But some doubted (v.17). Of course they did. There are 
some persons who would doubt a mathemati¢al demonstration, 
or the testimony of all their five senses. If evidence would 
convince men of the truths of Christianity, there would be a 
thousand converts where now there is one. Thomas had 
somewhat of the spirit of faith in him, or he would not have 
believed after he had seen. Even such as he are blessed in 
contrast with those—and their name is legion—who, having 
seen, will not believe; but more blessed than all are “they 
that have not seen, and yet have believed.” Heralding the 


gospel is a great deal more hopeful than trying to prove the 
gospel. There could not well be anything better in the line 
of “Christian evidences” than our Lord offered in his visi- 
ble presence at Galilee; yet that was not sufficient to con- 





vince even all those who were its eye-witnesses, The preacher 
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or teacher who wastes his time trying to improve on that, for 
the benefit of a few respectable and inveterate skeptics, will be 
likely to lose good opportunities of reaching some who would 
believe the truth with all their hearts if he would declare it 
ith all his heart. 

r Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations (v. 19). 
he first word in that commission is “Go.” Yet that word 
is often lost sight of by preachers and by other Christian 
workers. There are those who seem to think that this mes- 
sage reads, “Come ye, therefore, and be made disciples of.” 
Ministers complain that people do not come and hear them 
preach. Christian workers complain that their godless neigh- 
bors are not ready to come and sit under pulpit preaching. 
Teachers complain that young and old do not come to the 
Sunday-school to be taught. Well, what if those who 
need the gospel will not come and seek it? How about this 
word to you—“Go”? Go and preach to those who will not 
come to hear. Go and teach those who will not come and 
learn. Go out after the little ones who never come to Sun- 
day-school. Go and compel, by loving entreaties, those who 
would be welcome if they came unasked, but who will not 
come unless you go and bring them! 

Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you 
(v.20). It is those who are already disciples who are to be 
taught to observe all things that Jesus hascommanded, The 
first thing is to get them into the fold. Then they are to be 
instructed. Instead of supposing that the chief work of in- 
struction must be done before their ingathering, we ought to 
realize thatonly when they are already disciples can the work 
of real instruction begin to their advantage. Enlistment first ; 
and then instruction and drill. “ Just as they are,” is the way 
totakethem. Just as they ought to be, is the way to leave 
them. If your scholars are already believers, understand 
that your work for them is incomplete until they have been 
taught to observe all things whatsoever Jesus has commanded 
them. Howlongwillthattake? Ifthey are not yet believers, 
don’t waste time trying to instruct them in all these things. 
Let your whole soul go out for them, and with their Redeemer, 
for their immediate surrender to him. When they are disci- 
pled, you can begin a lifetime of training forthem. The work 
of a preacher, or a teacher, or a parent, for those committed to 
his charge, is not chiefly before their discipling, but afterwards. 

Lo, I am with you alway. He who believes this assurance 
of Jesus ought never to have any doubt that all will go well 
with the Lord’s cause. If a soldier were sent out all by him- 
self on a scout, or if he were with a detached battalion in the 
enemy’s country, he might indeed fear disaster from his com- 
munications being cut off, or from his being overwhelmed by 
numbers. But if the commander-in-chief of the entire army 
accompanied him, with the ability to summon an invincible 
host to his sapport at a critical moment, what doubt of success 
would be his? Only by a disaster which should overthrow 
the army itself, involving the commander and all his subordi- 
nates, would the movement fail in which he hada part. The 
disciple of Jesus is practically as strong for all the work 
to which his Master sets him, as the Master himself could be. 
For all power in heaven and in earth is committed unto 
Jesus; and Jesus himself is with his disciples in all their work 
for him, while the world lasts, Of what or of whom, then, 
need we be afraid? 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The law which was proclaimed to the people from Mouut 
Sinai said to the multitude, “Stand off.’ If they came near, 
the penalty was death, The gospel says to the multitude, 
“Draw near.” They who were at one time far off are made 
nigh by the blood of Christ. So the first words of the Master 
to those who came to him were, “ Come and see.” And ever 
since then the voice of the blessed Spirit has been inviting 
men to come to the Saviour to receive from him all that they 
need, After the disciples had been with Jesus and learned 
of him, the time came for them to part. Of this our lesson 
tells us. In it we have his last words to his disciples, and 
they may be summed up in one word; namely, “Go.” “Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
But just as the Master commanded his disciples to go, so he 
does still, The disciples were no more under obligation to 
go and proclaim the truth, than are we who live in these 
later days. Why are we here to-day in a Christian land and 
surrounded by Christian influences? Simply because the 
first disciples were obedient to the command of their Master. 
If they had done as many professing Christians do to-day, we 
should have been in the heathen darkness that enveloped our 
forefathers, Like them, we should have been idolaters, and 
have been offering human sacrifices. Why are the large 
majority of the human race still in heathen darkness? Simply 
because the church has forgotten the command of the Lord 
to go, and has contented itself with enjoying the blessings of 
Christianity at home. If all believers everywhere had heeded 
this command, the world would long ago have heard the 
blessed tidings of salvation. Now, to make this duty of going 
a little more clear to the class, let the teacher ask a few 
Questions. 


tidings to others? We ariswet, “ Yes.’ The fact that very 
many of them do fiot is no good excuse. If a medicine has 
dorie you good, and you hear of @ friend who is afflicted with 
the same disease that you had, do you not go to them and tell 
them of the way if which you were healed? Certainly. 
Well, why should you not do the same in things spiritual ? 
You say that Jesus has healed you from the disease of sin, 
and you see many aroufid you who are afflicted by the very 
same disease, yet you ate not ready to go to them and tell 
them what a Saviour you have found. But you say, “I am 
slow of speech, and catinot very well talk to others.” Is this 
really so, or is it only an excuse? Are you slow to talk to 
others about common things? Or do you find that your slow- 
néss comes to you only in matters of religion? ‘There are 
many who talk very fast when earthly interests are to be dis- 
cussed, who suddenly become as mute as possible when the 
subject of religion is broached. Whyisthis? There are two 
reasons for it: 1. Because Satan has so bewitched men that 
they think it is improper to talk to each other about eternal 
things. “Society,” ruled by the spirit of the world, and not 
by the spirit of the Lord, says that it is out of good taste to 
broach such subjects, and the believer is too much ruled by 
what “society” says. In this way the mouths of believers 
are stopped; and while the Master says, “ Go, proclaim,” they 
refuse, lest “society ” should think it queer. Such Christians 
are more afraid of offending “society ” than they are of dis- 
obeying the Son of God. Can such people be truly called 
Christians? What do you think? 2. Because they have 
really no true religion in their hearts. They have made an 
outward profession of faith; but their religion is only an 
outer form, which has no effect on theirlives. If they really 
believed what they say they do, they could not keep still, but 
would watch for the fitting opportunity to say a word for the 
Master. The fact is that a dumb Christian is almost a con- 
tradiction in terms. . 

Question 2.—When ought a Christian to speak? Not 
always. But in our days the danger that a Christian will not 
speak when he should, is far greater than that he will speak 
when he should hold his peace. In the first place, we should 
speak in our families,—parents with their children and broth- 
ers with their brothers. If we ask for the guidance of the 
Spirit, we may be sure that he will show us when to speak 
and when to keep silence. We should speak to our friends. 
Sunday-school scholars can do a great work with their class- 
mates in this way; for a word from a fellow-scholar some- 
times will go farther than a dozen words from the teacher. 
Again, we should speak in our business. The followers of the 
Evil One never are slow to speak in their business, and why 
should it be reserved for Christians to be dumb then? If it 
be appropriate, we may often speak in the prayer-meeting, as 
the Lord directs us. Young people should cultivate this 
habit, taking care to speak modestly, and always looking to 

od for his guidance. If we have no opportunity to speak 
to Some person, we may write to them instead. Letters are 
a very powerful way of proclaiming the truth, and have often 
been blessed by God to the conversion of souls. Men write 
across the ocean on matters of business, and why should they 
not do the same in matters of religion? 

Question 3.—Are we not too weak to'do much good? Yes, 
certainly, if we rely on our own strength. But as the Master 
said to his disciples that he would be with them, so we may be 
sure that he will be with us. Blessed by the power of God, 
one word may be more effectual in the salvation of a soul 
than a grand sermon without that blessing. Souls have been 
converted because some feeble believer has done his duty in 
the matter of speaking, though the words seemed very feeble 
at the time. But whether we succeed or fail is none of our 
business. We are not commanded to succeed, but to obey; 
and the success or failure is God’s part of the business. If 
we speak in accordance with his will, we may be sure that his 
word will not return to him void. The apostles themselves 
were but ignorant men, and yet, with the power of God behind 
them, they conquered the idolatry of the Roman world. And 
to us the same power is offered. If you do not believe this, 
try the promises, and see that they have by no means worn 
out. And as you try tospeak for the Master, offer the prayer: 
“© Lord, open thou my lips; and my mouth shall shew forth 
thy praise.” 

New York City. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 


BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


Jesus is our general, our Joshua. ‘We strive to obey his 
orders with entire trust in his perfect knowledge and skill; 
but the more perfectly to carry out. their fullest intent, we 
study his strategy. 

It is, first of all, intensely aggressive. It says, “Go.” Lay 
down fortune and life not merely for the gospel’s defense, but 
for its most aggressive promotion. Not truth and holiness 
only, but the utmost diligence and effectiveness in spreading 
them, must be dearer than life. 

It is, next, but always. secondarily, defensive ; even self- 





Question 1.—Ought every Christian to go and carry the glad 





defensive at times, though never for self’s sake; “Ye are 


be thrown away, or sold for less that its true value. The 
good of humanity should justify every risk we run. 
It operates intelligently; makes faithful and exhaustive 
use of sagacity; inflexibly preserves—what shall we say ?— 
the perspective of values. Jesus nevet put an idle risk upon 
his own life, nor wasted an hour of it; and yet it was always 
at risk, and he gave it wholly away every hour. The greater 
designs, the greater values, in his plan were never eclipsed 
by the less. As long as the supreme object was the training 
of the disciples for their apostleship, he used every righteous 
means consistent with that aim for self-preservation, yet 
spared his life no risks that would promote that end. Bold 
and hazardous preachings alternating with flights from Judea 
and Galilee; the gospel withdrawn from the eager Galilean 
multitudes, and withheld from the borders of Tyre and Sidon; 
teachings, healings, and disputings among deadly enemies in 
the temple by day, and hidings outside the city’s walls by 
night,—all these were at the dictates of a holy sagacity that 
always kept in view what men are as well as what it is desired 
to make them, and chose the right means and methods for 
the systematic performance of the great task in hand. Our 
Admiral always steered toward the one star until it was right 
to change the course. When his main object became the 
raising of the Hebrew Church of God at Jerusalem from the 
dead as the universal Church of Christ, and the putting of his 
disciples actively into their apostleship, the care of his own 
life, and even of theirs, was narrowed to the needs of this 
supreme purpose. When at length he saw that flights and 
hidings from the men determined on his death could no longer 
promote, but only retard, the blessed conquest to which the 
Father had appointed him and he his disciples, he chose, 
himself, that Passover night, and yielded himself by the 
choice of his own strategy into the hands of his murderers, 
here is a courting of danger that is neither good warfare nor 
the finest courage ; but there is also a strategic choice involving 
certain death, which is not the crime of choosing to die; yea, 
a choosing to die which is not a yielding to death, but a dying 
rather than yield ground which the grand strategy of a cause 
requires shall be held. le a 

In the gathering on the mount of ascension in Galilee we 
see a transient withdrawal from the field of conflict fully jus- 
tified by the strategic necessities. To have gathered thus in 
Judea would have involved a needless risk. There is no 
merit in martyrdom for mere martyrdom’s sake. But the 
very next necessity was that the apostles return at once 
to the world’s capital of spiritual thought and knowledge, 
follow up their Master’s victory, and, under his invisible but 
invincible leadership, repeat, in their own warfare, his teach- 
ings, his strategy, his sufferings, and his triumphs. It is sim- 
ply glorious to see Peter and John, only a few days later, 
standing before Annas and Caiaphas, John and Alexander, 
and, in response to the very same challenge that had opened 
the battle between Jesus and the rulers, throw down, in the 
very Sanhedrin chamber, the gage of the same old battle 
the murderers hoped they had won. 

Poor as our best wisdom is, neither faith in God nor faith- 
fulness to God can ever excuse us from using our own utmost 
sagacity in every juncture of life, not for the preservation of 
self, but for the greatest hastening of man’s salvation, what- 
ever pleasure or pain, exaltation or abasement, lengthening 
or widening, narrowing or shortening, of life it may involve, 
guided only by the utmost knowledge we can gain of the 
orders and strategy of our General-in-chief. 

And now, what is our Commander’s grand strategy? An 
army enlists not only soldiers to fill its ranks, but almost 
every industry of man for its maintenance. All cannot move 
against the enemy in armed array; some must fight, others 
must not; but all things directly or indirectly work toward 
one supreme objective. The supreme strategic design that 
Jesus has set his whole people, army, navy, home-guard, and 
non-combatants, is the unflagging, universal, harmless-aggres- 
sive spread of the gospel, at whatever cost,—even of life,— 
necessary to the most effective doing of it. 

The disciples were to begin at Jerusalem. Why? Because 
charity begins at home? Charity, with self for its centre, is 
not charity at all. Home was Galilee. They began at Jeru- 
salem because there was the strategic point of attack. The 
most hospitable field, the most promising opening, for their 
labors? Nay, the least so. But mark. In actual battle we 
attack the enemy’s weakest point; but the planner of an 
aggressive campaign moves unflinchingly upon the enemy’s 


authority. 

But what is this—“ baptizing them into the name,” etc.? 
The mere prescription of a sealing ordinance? The ratifiea- 
tion, over the head of each believer, of a scientific tenet, the 
tri-unity of God? That would be making the human soul of 
less importance than theology,—a very common fault. It is 
far more ; it is the acceptance, reception, enlistment, of disei- 
ples into the name,—that is into the benefits, service of, 


the name,’—even as marriage and parenthood baptize the 





not yourown.” Neither life nor any fraction of it should ever 


and into all the name carties with it,—into the confession and 


greatest source of strength. In this case, the greatest offense _ 
to the gospel was not the heathen, near or far; but error and 
wickedness seated on the throne of ecclesiastical power and 


and fullness of relationship to, Father, Son, and Spirit,—“ into. 


wife and children into the name of the husband and father, , 
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growing practical acceptance of the universal fatherhood of 
od and consequent universal brotherhood of man; into the 
confession and growing recognition of the supreme, unique, 
inexplicable sonship of Christ; and into the mysterious, 
insensible, undemonstrable influences of the Holy Spirit. 

And how are nations to be in this profound sense baptized ? 
The simplest way in the world. Not by instilling into them 
a list of theories of how God did and does his part in our salva- 
tion, but simply by “teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I commanded you.” “Teaching,” notice, not 
compelling. Teaching them, not to expect all the gifts 
promised, but to obey all the commands given, to the original 
disciples, 

And among these what is the greatest—that is, the one all- 
comprehensive—commandment? “Go,... preach the gospel.” 
It may be by one sort of service; it may be by another; but 
it cannot be by any other way than, in each and every one’s 
case, by the most effective way that, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, we can. 


Northampton, Mass. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Question upon the events described in last lesson. On what 
day did Jesus arise from the tomb? To whom did he appear 
that morning? Five times, during that day and evening, he 
showed himself alive. It was just as sure and true that he 
was alive on that Sunday, the third day after his death, as it 
had been sure, on Friday evening, that he was dead and 
buried. That evening of the first Lord’s Day the disciples 
were in an upper room, with the doors shut for fear of the 
Jews, talking of the message of the women, and how Jesus 
had appeared to them and to Simon Peter. Two persons 
joined the company. These men had walked with one whom 
they thought a stranger, who had talked of what the prophets 
had written about Christ’s coming. Then he had showed 
himself to them, and they knew it was Jesus, who had been 
telling them concerning himself. Now suddenly in the 
upper room Jesus appeared in the midst, and said, just as he 
had often done, “ Peace be unto you.” They were afraid, 
until he asked, “Why are ye troubled?” and showed them 
his hands, his feet, and his side. What marks did they see? 
They could scarcely believe for joy; and if anything more 
could be needed to prove that it was really his own living 
body, he ate with them a piece of a broiled fish and of a 
honeycomb. 

Forty Days.—How many days was Jesus in the wilderness 
before he began his preaching? So many days he was again 
on earth after his resurrection. We are told of ten times that 
he appeared and talked with his disciples and friends during 
those forty days. He talked with many about the things 
pertaining to the kingdom of God, and told his disciples 
they should be witnesses for him. What is a witness? They 
were to tell of the wonders he had done, to repeat the words 
he said, to tell the story of his life, his sufferings, his. death, 
and his resurrection. These were the things pertaining, or 
belonging, to the kingdom of God, of which he talked to 
them during those forty days. 

The Eleven Disciples—Why were there only eleven disci- 
ples when Jesus came back to them? Which one betrayed 
his Master? What became of Judas, who sold his Lord? 
For how much did he agree to get him into the hands of the 
priests? Did those thirty pieces of silver do Judas any good? 
When he found that Jesus was to die on the cross, Judas 
brought the money back to the priests. They would not have 
it; for they said it was the price of blood, and it was not law- 
ful to put money so gained into the treasury. Judas flung the 
money down in the temple, and went out and hung himself. 

Into Galilee.—The very night before Jesus died he said to 
his disciples, “After I am risen again, I will go before you 
into Galilee.” The day he arose, the angel said to the 
women, when they were sent with a message to the disciples, 
“Behold, he goeth before you into Galilee; there shall ye 
see him: lo, I have told you.” They went, the eleven disci- 
ples and many more, away into Galilee, into a mountain 
where Jesus had appointed to meet them. We de not know 
what mountain it was; but the disciples and followers of 
Jesus, five hundred in all who came, knew the very place. 
On a mountain Jesus had preached; he had often prayed on 
a mountain; and on some mountain in Galilee he appointed 
the last earthly meeting with his friends until he shall come 
again upon the earth. There Jesus appeared to them, and 
they worshiped him. How joyfully they must have looked 
and listened! But some doubted, they could not believe. 
Even one of the apostles had doubted on the first evening, 
when he heard Jesus had been seen alive (for he was not in 
the upper room with the rest when Jesus came). But his 
dear Master knew his thoughts, and what he had said. He 
came again the next Sunday evening, and bade him put his 
finger into the print of the nails and the wound in his side. 
How could any who had seen him doubt that it was the same 





1 NoTE.—For a statement of the different views of the nature and 
the proper subjects of baptism, see a note under Dr. McLaren’s arti- 
ele, on a preceding page.—Tuz Epiror. 7 
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body? They ate with him, handled him, saw the nai!-marks, 
knew his voice and his own look of love as he spoke. 

All Power.—They need not fear for the kingdom of heaven 
on earth. He had often called himself the Son of man; but 
as the Son of God, the sharer in the glory of his Father, he 
said, “ All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth.” 
He is the ruler and owner of all the earth. Heé had said 
before, “ The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things 
into his hand;” again, the Father “hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son.” We know that he is to be the 
judge of all, and that he told of the judgment on the last day 
that he talked with the disciples on the mount of Olives. 

His Last Command.—One last great commandment, one last 
charge Jesus gave on that day in Galilee. “Go ye therefore,” 
they were not tostay on the mount to enjoy being together 
and being disciples of One who has all power in heaven and 
earth: they were to go. Why? The word “therefore” 
means, because he has all power, and wants to use those who 
love him to work for him. They were to go from place to 
place. Did they obey him? They “went every where,”— 
what to do? 

“each All Nations.—They were to go out to those who do not 
care to come, who do not know that they need to be taught, 
to go after those of every name and nation, near or far, at 
home or across the sea, and teach of the Saviour Christ, the 
risen Lord. 

Baptizing Them.—Did you ever see any one baptized? In 
whose name? They were to become members of Christ’s 
kingdom, and bear the sign and seal of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost; to be baptized with water, the outward sign of 
inward cleansing from sin. Teaching them—what? To 
observe, to remember, to obey, all things which Jesus had 
commanded ; to love his Word and study its meaning. But 
was this great commandment given only to the five hundred 
on the mountain in Galilee ? 

The Last Promise.—Need any be afraid to be a commissioned, 
chosen, appointed teacher in all Christ’s army, with such a 
promise? Must they work alone? Jesus says, “I am with 
you;” not, I will be some time, when you are in need, when 
everything else fails, No: “I am with you alway ”—all the 
days; yes, and ull the weary nights, in sunshine or in mid- 
night. Notachild of his but may ever claim the promise, 
“Tam with you.” Could it have been only for those who 
heard the words? “Alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
No country, no time too far away to hear and know and feel 
his promised presence. None are too old, and none too young; 
for every child may claim the promise. Will you not try to 
obey the last great command, and share the sweet promise? 

Some teachers may prefer to omit much of the above, and 
to confine the teaching to the missionary part of the lesson. 
Make practical how children can help to go and teach, empha- 
sizing the methods of work in which your class are or might 
be employed,—little mission-boxes or envelopes, plans for 
earning money for benevolence, mite bands, birthday offer- 
ings, a Juvenile Christian Endeavor Society,—all these are 
blessed and practical work for little ones, as well as for more 
advanced scholars. Thus you may increase their usefulness, 
and give encouragement to missionary effort’ by children in 
home and foreign mission work, Above all, cultivate the 
spirit which may grow to a life work insome, who may receive 
their first inspiration from your earnest words and life, while 
they are yet little primary scholars, 

If time permits, tell of the ascension, and that He who is 
ever with us, who bids us go and teach, is at the right hand of 
God the Father. 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


“A MounTAIN WHERE Jesus Hap APPorINTEeD THEM.” — 
Several times during the lessons of the past six months our 
attention has been called to mountains as connected with the 
deeds and sayings of our Lord. Was there any special sig- 
nificance in his association with them? Nazareth, the home 
of Christ, was situated on the brow of a hill whose summit, 
close to the town, commanded one of the widest and finest 
views in that land of picturesque beauty. Tabor, fortress 
crowned, was very near, and always in sight. Carmel, farther 
away, lay below them, over and above which the Mediterra- 
nean, vast and blue, swept on to the distant horizon. Her- 
mon, grand and sublime, stood alone, and lifted its great 
white dome towards the bending sky,—a symbol of majesty 
and power. Besides these grander mountains, which Christ 
may have seen every day of his early life, there were within 
sight from that wonderful outlook a multitude of smaller 
hills that combined, with other features, to make the land- 
scape on every hand attractive and charming. How this 
marvelous panorama of sea and land, valleys and hills, earth 
and sky, affected the mind of Christ, we cannot say; but we 
feel that he loved the mountains, and we know that he made 
them subserve the divine purpose of his life. For some 
reason, mountains were always attractive to Oriental 
minds, and the “high places” of Palestine played a 
prominent part in Hebrew history. On those mountain sum- 





mits some of the sublimest scenes on record had been wit, 
nessed; and, on the other hand, some of the most revolting, 
There God had communed with men, and there, also, had 
been performed the rites of a degraded and sensual idolatry, 
With that twofold history Christ was familiar; and may we 
not, therefore, find in his conduct an unspoken but beautify| 
lesson in respect to mountains? It was to sacred uses alone 
that they should be set apart. Two of the most memorable 
events of his life were connected with mountains,—the trang. 
figuration and the ascension, It was on a mountain that hig 
great struggle with temptation and his victory over it took 
place. It was on a conspicuous hill-summit that he spoke 
his beatitudes; and it was on a mountain that, after his resur. 
rection, he requested his disciples to meet him. When Christ 
sought rest from the multitudes that thronged about him, he 
went to a mountain; and he did the same when he wished to 
commune alone with his Father in prayer. The associations 
of Christ with the mount of Olives, besides that of his ascen. 
sion, seem to be especially tender. Sitting there (Matt. 24), 
he showed his disciples wonderful facts respecting the future; 
and thither, also, after he had eaten the Passover supper, he 
went forth with them to the place of his agony and arrest, 
Although mountains were sacred, Christ taught that they 
should not be revered. In ancient times, the nations had 
lifted their eyes to the hills whence they expected help; 
but Israel was to seek help from God alone (Psalm 121 ; 1, 2), 
Similar truth Christ taught in his conversation with the 
woman of Samaria. “Neither in this mountain which ye 
venerate, nor yet at Jerusalem which others venerate,’— 
not a holy mountain, but a holy heart, is necessary if one 
would render acceptable worship to his Maker (John 4), 
Hebrew history was closed long since, and the work of Christ 
on earth completed; but among the most attractive places in 
the world to visit are the hill summits of Judea. So far as 
men, cities, and cultivation are concerned, the glory of that 
land has departed; but the mountains stand as of old, and 
the views from them are inspiring beyond the power of lan- 
guage to express. On those sacred mountains, whether it be 
Sinai, Hermon, Tabor, or Olivet, a devout person feels that 
God is near. 
Andover, Mass. 
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BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


THE MESSIAH IN HIs GLory.—In accordance with Ezekiel 
11: 23 and Zechariah 14: 4, which passages are interpreted 
by some Jewish commentators as referring to the Messiah, 
the book Zohar in Exodus, col. 11 (ed. Sulzbach, 1634), has 
the following: * After forty days (comp. Acts] : 3) the pillar 
(of grace and mercy) shall rise from earth to heaven in the 
sight of all the world, and the Messiah will appear.” And 
the Midrash Tehillim on Psalm 2: 7 says: “ The things under- 
stood hereby are already ‘declared’ in the ‘decree’ of the 
Torah, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, as follows: In 
the Torah, by the words (Exod, 4: 22), ‘ My son, my first- 
born, is Israel’ (that is, the nation from which salvation is 
to come) ; in the Prophets, by the words (Isa, 42 : 1), ‘ Behold 
my servant, whom I uphold;’ and in the Hagiographa, by 
Psalm 110: 1, namely, ‘ Yehovah said to my Lord’” And 
thus (the Midrash on Psa. 2:7 proceeds), “ Yehovah hath 
said unto me, thou art my son,” with reference to which 
declaration R. Chunnah said in the name of R. Idi: “All 
the sufferings which were destined to come into the world are 
divided into three equal parts, one of which was apportioned 
to the King Messiah, to whom, when his hour came, God 
said: ‘This day have I begotten thee,’ hence it is incumbent 
upon me to make a new covenant with thee. Our rabbins 
taught, to the Messiah, who is speedily to appear, God said: 
Ask of me whatever thou wishest, and I will give it thee. 
And he asked for life eternal, and for the perpetuity of Israel, 
and for his superiority over Messiah b. Joseph, whom he saw 
ruling over the nations with severity. And all this was 
granted, and even the latter by the prophecy (Gen. 49 : 10), 
‘The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, ... until Shiloh 
come.” And with reference to this blessing given by Jacob 
to his son Judah, also the great philosopher and exile from 
Spain, R. Yitschaq Aramah (who flourished at the close of 
the fifteenth century), explains it as prophetical on the Mes- 
siah, and says that his birth was prophesied, and that to him 
refer the words of Psalm 110: 1; “ Yehovah said to my Lord, 
Sit thou at my right hand.” 


Philadelphia. 


BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAC. 


“ Maxe DISCIPLES OF ALL THE NaTions.”—That many of 
the ancient rabbis taught the future ingathering of the Gen- 
tiles into the fold of Jehovah, is evident to the unbiased 
scholar. Some of the ancients, indeed, went so far in their 
bigotry as to proclaim the Messianic salvation intended only 
for the seed of Abraham ; consigning the rest of mankind to 
destruction. But their voices did not, and could not, prevail 
with the truly devout—with those who carefully study the 
Scriptures, and hear the divine truth declaring “at sundry 
times and in divers manners,” that “the Lord is good to all: 
and his tender mercies are over all his works.” Of course, 
this ingathering is made to depend exclusively on Mosaism 
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ai interpreted by Rabbinism: it is “needful to circumcise 
them, and to conitnand them to keep the law of Moses ;” anid, 
“fixcept ye be citcumcised after the matitier of Moses, ye 
eatinot be saved.” Through this door, the Jews of our Lord’s 
time, speciqlly those of the “dispersion,” contrived earnestly 
to make disciples amotig all nations; they compassed “sea 
and land to make one proselyte” (Matt. 23:15). Thestudent 
of Jewish history, arid of the Acts of the Apostles, knows full 
well that such proselytes were to be fotind almost all over the 
then Known world. We give here but a few of tlie thoughts 
expressed with regard to this future ingathering: In the 
Apocrypha, we read in Tobit, “ Many nationsshall come from 
far to the name of the Lord God with gifts in their hands; ” 
and, “All nations shall turn and fear the Lord God truly, and 
shall’bury their idols” (Tobit 13:11; 14:6). According to 
the law of Moses (Num. 29), in all, seventy young bullocks were 
to be ofiered during the feast of tabernacles, which the rabbis 
generally interpret to be as an atonement for all the nations of 
the whole world ; the number seventy is taken as the number 
of fullness for all mankind. The Septuagint translation of 
their Scriptures, although at first it may have been looked upon 
with disfavor by some of the rigid conservatives, was eventu- 
ally hailed by the many as a sure sign of the fulfillment of 
Noal’s blessing (Gen. 9 : 27), when “ the law, which belongs 
to Shem, shall be translated into the language of Japheth ; ” 
so that, “In the days of King Messiah, when the tabernacle 
of David that is fallen is to be raised” (Amos 9: 11), then the 
whole world shall be but one band, as it is said (Zeph. 3 : 9), 
“Then will I turn to the people a pure language, that they 
tay all call pon the name of the Lord, to serve him with 
one consent” (Yalgut 23:1; 57:1.) Compare here Acts 
15: 14-18. Says Rabbi Jochanan: “ Because the two sons of 
Noah united to cover with one garment their father’s naked- 
ness, Shem obtained the fringed garment (tallith), and Japheth 
the philosopher’s garment (pallium); which are to be united 
again” (Midrash Rabba, Gen. 36). The Targum paraphrases: 
“The Lord shall beautify the borders of Japheth, and his 
sons shall be proselyted and dwell in the schools of Shem; 
and Canaan shall be aservant with them.” Nachmanides 
(13 cent. A. D.), in his commentary on the Messianic section 
of Isaiah 53, says: “The pleasure of the Lord shall prosper 
in his hand: because he will accomplish the redemption in 
which the Lord finds his pleasure, and will teach all the Gen- 
tiles to ‘understand and know’ the Lord.” This is what is 
meant by the “pleasure of the Lord;” as it is said (Jer. 9: 
24), “In these is my pleasure.” Compare the language of 
the Jews to our Lord: “ Will he go unto the dispersed among 
the Gentiles, and teach the Gentiles?” (John 7 : 35.) 
” Bordentown, N. J. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


_ In what sections of country did Jesus appear after his res- 
urrection? In what one only did he appear to his disciples 
by special appointment? (v. 16.) When and by what mes- 
sengers was the appointment made? (v.7.) Is it, or is it 
hot, probable that the message was sent to any besides the 
eleven apostles? (1 Cor. 15:6.) What reason can you find 
why Galilee, rather than Judea, should be selected for such 
a concourse? How many times, probably, had the eleven 
disciples seen their risen Lord previous to this occasion? 
What place has he appointed for our meeting with him? 
(Heb. 4: 16; 10:25.) What is the first impulse of every 
believer when in the presence of the Lord? (v.17.) Is it, 
or is it mot, probable that those who doubted had yet seen 
their risen Lord? Name some, beside the eleven, who were 
probably present in this assembly. Can you name any who 
did not at first doubt the resurrection of Christ? How does 
his ability to help man, since his resurrection, compare with 
that which he possessed before? (v. 18.) What word is sub- 
stituted for “power” in the Revised Version? How do the 
two differ in meaning? How do we know that Jesus gained 
both power and authority by his departure from earth? 
(John 14: 12; 16: 7.) \ 

Through whom does he purpose exercising this power in 
behalf of the race? (v.19.) What does the word “teach” 
here mean? To what extent are we responsible for the pres- 
ent darkened condition of many nations? (Rom. 10 : 13-15.) 
How do we know that the Word of God will be effective 
among all nations? (Heb. 4: 12,13.) Why must all disci- 
ples be baptized? (Mark 16:16.) What is the meaning of 
baptism? (Rom. 6: 3-5.) Is the teacher responsible for the 
regeneration of hearts, or only for the faithful teaching of 
the word? (John 3:5, 6.) Is the teacher responsible’ for 
the baptism of regenerated scholars, or only for the clear 
anhouficement of the command regarding it? Should, or 
should not, any one be baptized before he becomes a disciple 
of Christ?! After a scholar believes and is baptized, what 
further responsibility remains upon the teacher? (v. 20.) 

Philadelphia. 


1Not#.—A note 6n the différeit views coneerning the proper sub- 
jecis of baptism, held by Christian scholars, is given under Dr. Me- 
Laren’s article, on a preceding page.—THE EpIToR, 





BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. Where is this lesson of five, verses 
found? 2. What place had Jesus appointed? 3. How did 
the disciples address Jesus? 4, What doubt had any? 4. 
Show Matthew’s candor in stating that some doubted. 6. 
How would doubt leave when Jesus came and spoke? 
7. How long was Jesus on the earth after the resurrection? 
8. What was Jesus’ purpose in talking with his disciples? 9. 
What-power does Jesus have? 10. What power has Jesus 
on earth? 11. What power has Jesusin heaven? 12. What 
is the first word in Jesus’ command? 13. How extetisively 
should the gospel be taught? 14. State several reasons for 
preaching the gospel to all. 15. Which is the controlling 
reason? 16. How is Jesus the Light of the world? 17. 
What is indicated by the mention of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit? 18. Define baptism into their name. 19. What 
things are to be taught? 20. What is Jesus’ promise? 21. 
How does Jesus’ promise cheer us? 22. How does Jesus’ 
promise aid us? 23. How does Jesus’ promise insure suc- 
cess? 24. Who are to go, baptize, and teach? 25. How can 
we know that this command is for these times? 26. What 
grand thoughts does this lesson set forth? 27. What can I 
do in obedience to the command? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. Why did the disciples go to a 
mountain? 2. Where was the mountain? 3. In what places 
has Jesus all power? 4, What two things are to be done to 
all nations? 5. Who is with us to the end? 

Boston, Mass. 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1. How many were present at the meeting with Jesus on 
the mountain? 2. What did Jesus say was given him? 3. 
Give another rendering of the word translated “power.” 
4, To whom is this great commission given besides the apos- 
tles? 5. What two words of two letters each emphasize the 
beginning of the charge? 6. Give another word for “teach.” 
7. What is baptism the sign and seal of? ~8. How many per- 
sons are there in the Godhead? 9. After the nations are 
made disciples of Christ, what more are they to be taught? 
10. What great encouragement have those who becorte 
Christ’s messengers? 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE UNIVERSAL COMMISSION. 


e I HAVE AUTHORITY. 
GO YE TO ‘NATIONS. 
TEACH THEM All THINGS. 

I AM WITH YOU THE DAYS. 





HAVE NOT I COMMANDED THEE? BE STRONG. 








LOOKING FROM THE MOUNTAIN. 
BACKWARD, —— FORWARD. ° 


GALILEE, THE WORLD. 
THE DISCIPLES. THE APOSTLES. 
A DOUBTING MULTITUDE.| A BELIEVING CHURCH. 
THE EARTHLY TEACHER.| THE HEAVENLY KING. 





“He taketh away the first, that he may estab- 
lish the second.” , 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“The morning light is breaking.” 

“Go preach my gospel, saith the Lord.” 
“Sing them over again to me.” 

“T love to tell the story.” 

“Tell me the old, old story.” 

“Ye Christian heralds, go, proclaim.” 
“ Repeat the story o’er and o’er.” 

“« Joy to the world, the Lord is come! ” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such; and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 





| nels; Announcements of new books, either by circular ot by 


personal letter, are, however, alwitys welcomed by the Editor. ] 


¢ 


A RECONSTRUCTION OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE HEBREWS* 

A series of tiseful handbooks of history is now in coursé 
of publication by the well-known house of Perthes in 
Gotha, Germany. The history of Egypt by Wiedemann 
and the Assyrian history by Tiele, published not long 
ago, belong to the same series. In accordance with the 
scheme adopted, a new publication, which is the subject 
of this review, is properly called History of the Hebrews, 
not history of the children of Israel. It aims primarily 
not at a religious history of the chosen people, but seeks 
rather to depict them as one of the Oriental peoples. 
The national, more than the religious, idea is the con- 
trolling thought. For this reason not only the more 
secular name “ Hebrews” is selected for the title, but the 
historical narrative itself begins with the account of 
Abraham as the founder of the nation. Full justice, 
however, is done to the religious factor in the history of 
the Hebrew people. Indeed, it is fully acknowledged 
that this is the controlling element in the historical 
development. Kittel, although approaching his problem 
from a more secular point of view, appreciates more 
keenly the central position of the religion of the people 
than some others have done who proposed, to develop 
this very line of thought; but, on account of a precon+ 
ceived philosophy of history and religion, failed to do 
it justice. 

In accordance with the plan of this whole series of his- 
torial manuals, this work of Kittel aims at a restatement 
of the history of the Hebrews upon the basis of a critical 
examination and test of the sources from which the 
account must be drawn. It proceeds from the premises 
that these sources, as we have them chiefly in the writ- 
ings of the Old Testament, are as much the legitimate 
objects of a searching examination as to their value as 
sources of reliable information, as are the early records 
of Greece and Rome. Without calling into question the 
inspired character of the biblical writings, it is yet con- 
sidered a critic’s right to investigate the human side of 
the origin and development of these works, to learn what 
light this will throw upon the real character ofthe story 
which they purpose to tell. The shape in which these 
writings are now, is not accepted as final testimony, but 
the endeavor is made by an examination of this testi- 
mony to get at more original evidences. And these 
evidences then are weighed in the critica] scales of prob- 
ability and improbability, just as is done with the data 
drawn from the early writings of other peoples, 

As far as the resultant history is concerned, the book 
stands in marked contrast to the advanced positions 
taken by Wellhausen, Kuenen, Stade, and others. While 
advocating and putting to practice the same methods, 
both of critical analysis of the sources and of a restate- 
ment of history on this readjustment, Kittel finds in this 
history a wealth uf positive factors and of well-authenti- 
cated historical data. His method of critical research is 
careful and cautious. He finds that the leading facts of 
Hebrew history and religion are well attested by evi- 
dences that must be accepted as conclusive by a candid 
historian. The details he does not regard as in mahy 
cases reliably authenticated. But the reconstructed his- 
tory of the Hebrews as recast by Kittel, in-its great and 
characteristic outlines, has lost few, if any, elements, 
apparently, that are essential and fundamental to its 
biblical character. 

Several features of Kittel’s work make it particularly 
useful. It furnishes both processes and results, and is 
accordingly valuable for all who would study the why 
and the wherefore of the new historical ideas. Moré 
than one-third of the work is devoted to the literary 
problems connected with the sources of the history of the 
patriarchs, The analysis ofthe Pentateuch and of Joshua 
is accepted as a fact, and the relation of the documents 
of the Hexateuch to each other is fully discussed. It is 
interesting to note that he quite successfully attacks the 
central citadel of the naturalistic school by denying the 
post-exilic origin of the Priest-Codex,—that is, the Leviti- 
cal system,—and placing this even earlier than Deuter- 
onomy. In general he assigns comparatively early dates 
to the documents, and shows that their accounts are not 
a bundle of contradictions or as unhistorical as certain 





writers have claimed. Yet he, too, does not undertake 
to prove them harmonious throughout. One very inter- 
esting feature of the work is that the records of the dif 
Yerent-documents are printed separately, and the reader 
is thus enabled to examine them and their story for him- 


—_- 


* Geschichte der Hebriier. R. Kittel. I. Halbband : Quellenkunde 
und Geschichte bis zum Tode Josuas. 10x64 inches, pp. xii, 282, 
Goth ; Friedrich Andreas Perthes. 1888, Price, 6 marks. 
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self. Indeed, as far as the history proper is concerned, 
the whole method is synthetic, and the reader can, step 
by step, judge of the merits of the process. This is par- 
ticularly helpful to the student, even if he has the works 
of Kuenen, Wellhausen, and others, There is scarcely 
any other work where so complete and satisfactory a view 
of the whole controversy, of the pros and cons, of the 
methods and results, can be securedy as in this concise 
and solid work of Kittel. However little or much the 
reader may agree with Kittel’s methods or solution of 
the burning question, a more useful handbook for study 
and reference in this department has not appeared. 





The small volume of Poems by Rose Terry, issued in 
1860 by Ticknor and Fields, when the imprimatur of 
that long-famous house was almost an attestation of 
excellence in the books introduced, has long been known 
to students of American verse. Since that time, the 
author has been a regular contributor of stories and 
poems to leading American periodicals; ranking, in 
prose, as one of our faithful delineators of New England 
character in its light and shade, while in verse she has 
made tender or graceful additions to the poetry of mood, 
sentiment, or significant experience. The contemporary 
group of singers among our American women, to which 
Miss Phelps, Miss Larcom, Mrs. Fields, Mrs. Spofford, 
Mrs. Moulton, Miss Thomas, and Mrs, Cooke belong, and 
of which the late Mrs. Jackson was the master spirit, 
has chiefly produced lyrics of reflective thought. Spon- 
taneous passion or superficial “sentiment” belongs to 
other poets or to other times. Thus, in the collected 
volume of Poems by Rose Terry Cooke, just issued, the 
prevalent note is that expressed in such titles as Life 
and Death, Loss and Gain, Doubt, Beyond, Solitaire, 
The Snow-Filled Nest, A Cry in the Night, Truths, 
Nemesis, Prayer, Rights, Daily Bread, or Exogenesis. 
Melodiously, purely, and helpfully does Mrs. Cooke sing 
on such themes, with less conciseness and reserve than 
did Mrs. Jackson, but with less intense or intricate vital 
philosophy, She is stronger as a singer of things 
observed in nature and life than as a commemorative 
eulogist, or balladist of action. For legendary or narra- 
tive verse Mrs. Cooke has an evident liking, without cor- 
responding creative power. But when a thought haunts 
her, and®will be sung, in such metre or at such length as 
befits its utterance, her verse sinks into the hearts of 
affectionate readers, It is a welcome proof of the wide- 
spread ability existing in our later literature, as well as 
of the depth and purity of the springs of American life 
in the true sense. The collection is handsomely printed. 
(74X65 inches, cloth, pp. xi, 412. New York: William 8. 
Gottsberger. Price, $1.50.) 


The attractive and helpful mental powers of the min- 
ister of the Shepard Congregational Church in Cambridge, 
are hardly represented with fairness in the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie’s new book, Some Things Abroad. 
There is such a library of accounts of foreign travel— 
a library in its very nature of small average value—that 
we demand of new volumes depth of scholarship, novelty 
of theme, or brilliancy of style. Dr. McKenzie’s .chap- 
ters are marked by none of these characteristics. He 
traverses ground entirely familiar; he crowds his pages 
with unimportant records of daily progress; and the 
“we,” as subject of verbs of motion, becomes very 
wearisome, .Even in the Holy Land descriptions the 
author’s rhetorical and poetic powers, familiar to listeners 
to his sermons, seem to have deserted him. Had he 
written a series of significant chapters on separate themes, 
without trying to make an itinerary, and had he spent 
thrice as much tine in writing and revision, his book 
might have had value. As it is, it would have been wel- 
come in 1830, but is superfluous now. (7}><5 inches, cloth, 
pp. 474. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1.50.) 


It is to be feared that only the older children and their 
parents will read Mfrs. Goldworth’s Charity with sufficient 
care to learn the good lessons which it contains. The 
story is highly improbable, and abounds in unattractive 
characters, who never do as they ought, and are reformed 
so near the close of the book that the reader has no satis- 
faction in them. Mrs. Goldworth is arich, world-hardened 


that its existence is scarcely suspected; but she learns, 
after a time, how to give without grudging. (73 <5 inches, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. 247. Philadelphia: American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. Price, $1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Students of political, financial, and social science may 
well watch the publication lists of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


on themes of current interest or vital importance to the 
body politic. One of their most valuable new issues is a 
translation (from the Italian) of Dr. L, Cossa’s able work 
on Taxation: Its Principles and Methods. The book is 
a careful philosophical and historical discussion, chiefly 
from the abstract side, of the principles of governmental 
receipt and expenditure. The American editor, Mr. 
Horace White, makes some useful additions, chiefly of 
fact, for the benefit of readers in this country. 


The American Journal of Numismatics has probably 
done more than any other single agency to advance the 
intereste of numismatic science in this country. To those 
who have no higher idea of numismatology than a more 
or less systematic hoarding and trading of coins, an 
investigation of such material as this quarterly fur- 
nishes, would come with the freshness of a revelation. 
Few sciences bear directly or indirectly upon so many 
hnman interests, or throw light into so many dark cor- 
ners, as this study of coins, medals, and tokens. Itis the 
daughter of metallurgy no less than of fine art, the 
handmaid of history, economics, and archeology. The 
American Journal is rich in its original matter, as well 
as in its selections from the writings of the highest 
authorities at home and abroad. It comes in fine dress, 
clearly printed on heavy paper, usually with a frontis- 
piece illustration. With the July number, it enters upon 
the twenty-third volume. Published by the Boston 
Numismatic Society, at 18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
Price, $2 a year. 


One of the pleasant elements in the minor American 
literature of recent years has been the increased tendency 
to produce local histories and family records. The past 
decade has shown more additions to books of these two 
classes than had previously been made in twice that time. 
Two prominent Unitarian families of New England have 
lately been honored by the publication of interesting, 
well-illustrated, #nd beautifully printed volumes of affec- 
tionate personal reminiscence, both of which are issued 
from the press of George H. Ellis, Boston. The first 
(“ printed, not published”) is Mrs. Susan I. Lesley’s 
Recollections of My Mother,—Mrs. Ann Jean Lyman,— 
originally issued in 1876 for distribution among relatives 
and immediate friends, It is a gracious and faithful pic- 
ture (sometimes marred by denominational touches) of 
properly aristocratic life in Northampton and Cambridge 
a generation or two ago. Of somewhat broader range 
and interest, though no more meritorious in literary 
style, is the venerable Mrs. Emily R. Barnes’s full and 
attractive series of chapters about the Bellows family of 
Walpole, New Hampshire, of which Dr. Henry W. Bel- 
lows of New. York and Chief-Justice Henry A. Bellows 
of New Hampshire were the best known members. 
Cold criticism is not to be expected in or of such books, 
in which the tone of genial eulogy is prevalent; but 
they are distinctly valuable as preserving fading memo- 
rials of bygone days and conditions in American life,— 
the very groundwork of our civilization, and of high 
importance now and hereafter. Such books, multiplied 
as now in all parts of the country, will be almost invalu- 
able to the social historian a century hence. This book 
is fully illustrated by photographs, the most suggestive 
means of portraiture in works of the sort. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


: CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1888. 





Missouri, state, at Mexico..........:csscece esseeee seeeeeceeseeees June 5-7 
Texas, state, at Corsicama..........0seesccceeseseceeee cereepeeeees June 5-8 
PE GUORE, CUNO, BP FOTIOMO oo ee 5 poscacecede sesacedersesesces.ssases June 6-8 
Colorado, state, at Pueblo................s00e cesses coveseees June 12-14 
Towa, state, OF T7ADUGUE......:..c00.sececcece sovsorrccinesccesen June 12-14 
New York, state, at Rochester.............ss00000 sesse cesses June 12-14 
Georgia, state, at Gainesville..............00sccssesee seeeeees June 13, 14 
Minnesota, state, at Northfield ..............0eccceee cerenenes June 19-21 
Indiana, Sunday School Union, at Rushville........... June 19-21 
Indiana, state, at Rushville................ccsesecses coceeeeee June 20-22 


Ontario, district, at Smith’s Falls. .............:c000 cesssseeees July 3, 4 
Oatario; Wingara Asmemdh yas ...iiees oissss sieves -0sisccceees seoess July 10 
Dakota, territorial, at Mitchell...............ccc0ssesesseeees July 10-12 
Mississippi, state, at Kosciusko... ......... ..sscseee seseseees July 25, 26 
TE issn se by cess citings pinsseenp dbncvh ssncatnacecessvees August 21-23 
Pennsylvania, state, at Altoona............6.....008 September 25-27 





THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATION IN SWEDEN. 
BY L. G. NORTHLAND. 


The general secretary, Mr. Charles Fermayd, of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Central Committee, 





New York, which include not a few books or pamphlets 


arrived from Geneva, during the summer of 1885, at 








Stockholm, with the proposal that the eleventh inte, 
national convention should be held in the capital 
Swedén. His proposal was accepted with great favor, 
and a committee was appointed to make the necessary 
arrangements for the convention. 

Among the prominent gentlemen on the committee ard 
Baron of Ugglas, the Governor of Stockholm, the Right 
Rev. Dr. Fehr, the Rev. Dr. Staaf, Consul O. Ekman, 
Major G. Ugglas, Baron Barnekow, and the resident 
German, English, and French pastors, Messieurs Krage, 
Case, and Osterman. This committee appointed ap 
organization committee for the outside arrangements, 
consisting of Professor G. Schulthess, Major G. Ugglas, 
and the Rev. G. Leuwgren. 

The convention will take place between the 15th and 
the 20th of August this year. The general meetings will 
be held in the Blasieholms Church. The several com. 
mittees will use the big hall of the Atheneum, which 
will also be used for a debating-room; this hall is to be 
properly decorated. Besides this, fourteen large rooms will 
be utilized as parlors and reading-rooms, provided with 
foreign and Scandinavian newspapers and magazines, 
Everything will be done by the committee in charge to 
make the visitors as comfortable as possible. Over two 
hundred delegates will be present from nearly every part 
of the globe,—America, England, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, Russia; and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries will, of course, be the more largely represented, 
The price for the round trip will not exceed three hun- 
dred dollars, 

As far as is now known, the following distinguished 
foreigners will address the convention: The founder of 
the associations, Banker George Williams; the royal 
court preacher Frommel from Berlin ; Senator Pressensé 
from Paris; Cornelius Vanderbilt from New York; 
Bishop Vilkinson; Pastor Tafel from Geneva; Pastor 
Bach of the French Reformed Church; and the well- 
known writer, Pastor Funcke from Bremen, 

The convention will commence Wednesday, August 


15. Baron of Ugglas will wish the visitors welcome, and’ 


Bishop von Schéele will open the convention. The 
meetings will open and close with prayer and singing in 
the Swedish language, and there will be a short ser- 
mon; but both the hymns and thesermon will be printed 
in German, French, and English, and distributed among 
the delegates. During the convention the members will, 
by invitation, visit points of interest in and about Stock- 
holm, and also visit the King at his summer palace, 
Drottningholm. No doubt, the foreign visitors will be 
impressed with the beauty of the Swedish capital and 
Swedish scenery in general. The American delegation 
will join the English in a tour to Norway before pro- 
ceeding to Sweden. 

Three principal subjects will be discussed on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, namely: (1) What means 
do the associations use for the religious expansion among 
(a) its active members, (6) on young men in general? 
(2) What means for the young men’s moral expansion? 
and (3), What means for their physical expansion? The 
discussions open and close with lectures relating to the 
subjects discussed ; for instance, the last question ends 
with a lecture on “ The Body’s Exercise: What influence 
does it have on a pure and moral life?” The subject 
for the discussion on Monday, August 20, is, “‘ What is 
the principal object of the associations? ” 

The delegates from the United States will number over 
seventy. The whole trip will occupy seven weeks; the 
return trip will be taken by way of Malmé, Copenhagen, 
and Anvers, to Liverpool. ° 

It is interesting to notice the spread of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. Founded by George Williams, 
June 6, 1844, with a membership of twelve persons, the 
associations to-day ‘number thirty-five hundred, with a 
membership of over two millions, spread through Europe, 
America, India, Japan, China, Africa, West India Islands, 
Madagascar, every part of the globe. In America alone 
there are a thousand associations, and over one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand members. Great Britain has 
six hundred and sixty-eight associations, and Germany 
six hundred and twenty-eight. } 

In Sweden the associations have, until quite recently, 
been unknown; that is, as they are conducted in the 
United States. The first Swedish association, strictly 
speaking, was founded in Stockholm during the year 1884; 
it consists at present of forty-two active and about fifty 
general members. The association occupies a fine house 
on one of the principal streets in Stockholm. Lectures 
on popular subjects are delivered nearly every evening 
during the week, as also courses in foreign languages. 
With the association building is connected a fine gymna- 








sium. Over one hundred newspapers and magazines, 
printed in ten different languages, are to be found in the 
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i 
reading-rooms, and asplendid library with 
pooks in a number of languages. 

The members belong to every class of 
the people, rich and poor, Inthe associa- 

ms, no difference of rank is ad- 

tion rooms, 
mitted; all meet as brothers. That the 
éonvention will be highly interesting to 
its participants is certain, arid to the 
Americans . it will give insight toa country 
that has given to America thousands of 
esteemed citizens and tillers of its soil. 


Philadelphia. 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


READING-UNIONS. 


[Martha Van Marter, in the Sunday-School Journal.) 











- Lastsummer, ona steamboat, a pleasant- 
faced lady attracted our attention. She 
was occupied in reading, much of the 
time, and when, presently changing her 
seat, she took a position where we could 
not fail to see the open page of the book 
she was\so evidently enjoying, all the 
pleasant impression she had made was 
destroyed. We knew she could not pos- 
sibly read the watery, would-be witty, but 
really vulgar book which she held, and still 
be a woman of mind and heart. 

And yet, God had given her both, but 
she had denied the one, and dissipated the 
other! And all, perhaps, because in her 
early youth she had not been wisely 
directed and led in the formation of her 
mental habits. 

Just at this point the wise Sunday-school 
teacher may give help of untold value. 
Children are not only intensely active, but 
they are intensely social little beings. 
They dearly love to be doing something, 
and they love to be doing it in each 
otlier’s company. Mind acts upon mind 
and heart upon heart, and “union” is 
just as certainly “strength” among little 
people as elsewhere. 

‘Thére has never been a time when our 
youth were in greater need of help and 
guidance in the matter of réading than 
now. The flood-gates of wishy-washy, 
semi-vulgar, wholly unsafe literature seem 
to be opened, and many and many a 
young life is being wrecked because there 
is nobody who cares enough to reach out 
a helping hand. 

What can the Sunday-school teacher 
do? Advise? Warn? Preach? No; 
act, act, ACT! Get in ahead. Pre-empt 
the ground. Dispute Satan’s right to 
these fair fields. Putin the right kind of 
seed, and that implies careful watching of 
the seed. You say that you can advise 
concerning the books that the children 
draw from the library, but what more can 
you do? After all, they will only read the 
things they like. Then help them to like 
the right things! 

But how? youask. One will take one 
way, and one another, providing any way 
at all is taken. But why may not some 
plan like this be tried: Propose a class 
reading-union. Have a little book in 
which each child’s name is entered, and 
the kind of reading that he likes best— 
biography, history, romance—noted. Then 
sttidy the school library, with your pupil’s 
tastes in your mind. Make a list of the 
best books under each head, and be ready 
to recommend such books. Encourage 
tle children to keep little blank books in 
Which they enter the names of all books 
read, and their thought concerning them. 
Get the class to come together a few min- 
utes before the opening of the school, and 
talk over their reading during the week. 
They will come if you do, and the little 
comments and questions upon therreading 
will often be a means of real help. The 
very faet that teacher is interested in what 
they read, will stimulate the young readers, 

Besides this general oversight of the 


has the time will do well to meet thé 
“union” for an hour once a week to read 
with them some interesting book, some- 
what in advance of their other reading, 
that they may get the mental exercise of 
stretching up for some of theit food. But 
be sure that the food is worth reaching 
after! 

A number of years ago, a lady in @ mis- 
sion school in a large city had a class of 
street-boys who began to feel too old for 
the Sunday-school. She proposed 4 sort 
of reading union to them, and ¢amé the 
next Sunday armed with “Ten Timés One 
is Ten.” The boys became deeply interested 
in the story, and seizing upon the thought 
of the book were eager to make it practi- 
cal in their lives. And they did! You 
may smile at the thought of street-boy 
philanthropy, but this class bechme phi- 
lanthropists in a real sense; and to-day the 
boys of that class, no longer boys, aré meft 
of latger, better growth than they could 
have been without the help of that noble 
book brought to bear upon them by the 
living, loving teacher. 

A heaven-inspired love and care for the 
souls intrusted to our guidance, will lead 
to many and many a device for their good. 
May not some such plan help in the 
molding of young lives? “He that win- 
neth souls is wise.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the ttreulation of The 
Sunday Schoot Times ts given each week. The 

edition this week for subscribers is 
128,000 copies. Advértisers are free to examine 
the ‘subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate és $1.00 per line, with discownts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. Anadver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a apa th @ wniform amount of space, 








weekly, for a shorter ported, of the whole to amount 
to not less than one dotlars, may have 
—_ @ position in the paper, regularly, as he 


ay choose, so far as it ett ‘not conflict with 

por Bs contracts with other advertisers, nor with 

the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 

the advertising pages. Ali advertising, however, 

conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 

will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


. s 2 s 
Missionary. Library. 
For Sabbath-Sthools, Mission Bands, and the 
Home Circle, 

KESA AND SAISJIRO, or Life in 
Japan. Carrothers. 440..$1 50 
GLIMPSES OF MAORI- LAND. Butler..318...1 25 
LIFE AND ADVENTUBEIN JAPAN. 
Clark. 247... 25 
FROM HONG KONG TO THE HIMA- 
LAYAS, Clark.. 368...1 50 
JOTTINGS FROM THE PACIFIC, 
Gill 304...1 10 
ALONG RIVER AND ROAD IN FUR. 
KEEN. Dukes 352...1 
HOME LIFE IN CHINA. Bryson.........314...1 2 
AMONG THE MONGOLS, Gilmouwt.....382...1 50 
MADAGASCAR AND FRANCE, Shaw..438...1 50 
EVERY-DAY LIFE IN INDIA, Rowe..402...1 50 
SCENES IN SOUTHERN INDIA, Mit- 


























chell 872...1 50 
OLD HIGHWAYS IN CHINA. Wil- 
liamson 293...1 25 





This set of 12 vols., 12mM0, all of recent date, contain- 
ing 4,230 pages and 278 cuts, and handsomely bound in 
cloth, all in a polished chestnut case, at 

ONLY TEX DOLLARS VET. 


Single copies at list prices, postage prepaid. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau Street, New York. 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. ROCHESTER, N.Y., 93 State St. 
CHIcaGo,122WabashAv. PHIDADEL’ A, ae 
CINCINNATI, 176 Elm St. SAN FRANCISCO,735 arketSt. 


"ls Itthe One for Mee” 


We take you for an average man of 
intelligence. (They who buy Cyclope- 
dias are intelligent people. It takes an 
intelligent man to know how little a 
man can know, and so to be ready to 
learn.) 

Of a dozen eyclopedias equally good 
originally, the latest, of course, is the 
best; because knowledge outgrows cy- 
clopedias. 

Of a dozen cyclopedias equally good 
in other respects, the one that treats the 
largest number of subjects, we take it, 
is best for you; for what is the use of 
having a cyclopedia, if half the subjects 
you want it for are not in it? 

Of a dozen cyclopedias, you an av- 
erage man, remember, the best is the 
one that satisfies you quickest. You 
haven’t time to read a‘ book for a defini- 
tion. You want your cyclopedia handy. 
Of « dozen cyclopedias, you, of course, 
preferawholeone. You would probably 
rather have it a little old than incom- 
plete. 

Of a dozen cyclopedias, other things 
equal, the one that costs the least is, 
doubtless, best for you. 

The International Cyclopedia is the 
latest, treats the largest number of sub- 
jects by far, treats them briefly and 
clearly, all the volumes are out, and it 
costs less than any other that ought to 
be compared with it. 

Neighborhood agents wanted. There 
is scarcely a neighborhood where the 
right man or wotian cannot earn a 
cyclopedia by making it known to others. 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, 
furor i? Publishers, 
758 ahd..755 Broadway, New York. 


ETTER NOT, Bymr. 1. VINCENT, 


Chancellor of Chanta 
spicy book on the evils of the ‘Gunes, cards, 
thea’ aud Wine. ‘Sincere and earnest; we 
like the vo es "—_N.Y. Herald. ‘Is spirit is admir- 
able.” — onalist. “Should go. into the hands 
of thousands. ie Nesstah's Herald, “ Gives both sides 
fair statement.—Bapt'st Quarterly. nia yn a 


loth, gilt stam ice, 
ea Astor lace, New x Yor 


T. Y. GROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
mc OXEORD? 


cheers’ Bib 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Betekan St. “N. Y. 


FIVE BEST MAGAZINES 


for all ages, baby to grown-u apices of all for l5c, 
of any one for 6c. D. LOTH. OPC Co! MPANY, Boston. 


THE BLACKBOARD. 


Price, 50 gals er See 15 Fd Py 


HAPPY DAY {" 'h° Sonterscnerty, 
W, A OGDEN and W. 

Girrk. Just published. The grandest bongs of all in in 

this book. Per copy. 35 cents. Specimen pages free, 

W. T. GIFFE, P isher, Logansport, Indiana, 


MUSIC | cinweS'ce: contains oz pp, of rudiments 
AT mae ses, 80 gs. glees,é4c. Singleco y by 
S | GHT | 7 he rexpress, 89 @ P doz.; 100. 


urzen kna ns, Harris urg,Pa. 
































IF YOU ARE Egor OR 


CHOIR LEADERS 


nts fora sample copy of the Musical Vis- 
an scontatiin 





THE chtnen CO., Cincinnati, 0. 














you can afford to buy one 0: r chea) 
Libraries of 50 books tp for F $16, ior 40, Be ‘or PhS 
GoopENOUGH & my, 
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reading of library books, the teacher who 








/| Pastors, Committees and Others look- 
1 ing for a: New Hymn Book, send for 
free returnable copies of 


Carmina Sanctorum, 


. Or HYMNS AND SONCS OF PRAISE. 
Edited by the REV. DRS. HITCHCOCK, EDDY, and MUDGE. 


A. 8 BARNES & CO,, Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO, 





HULL’S 
Children’s Day Serve 


No. 4. is now ready. 


nana to be the best number yet issued. If Prog 2 nave 
used any of these se vices Sty, ry this one, and see 
w vat its ee. OA flowing masts wil do for your school, 
paid. 2 red, By mail, post- 
cen 


ach, 
Orders for the pack numbers will be promptly filled 
} a year as heretofore, Price, same as above, Otte 
po 4 Aes of Nos. 1, 2, wand 8 matled on receipt of 10 
the four numbers, 15 cents, 


HAPPY GREETINGS! 


Is the same ae of ont our forthcoming Santay-school book, 
be ready early in May. 
Tt wil As, ali the music needed or the year round 
and there will be no necessity for getting services.o 
ane be ghee the school is 8 lied May fey book. 
“Brice each; 830 per h core 
Tropose to mail a spectinen copy to every 750 jays 
school superintendent who sends us 10 centa, and gives 
name and location of his school before July 1, } 
Postal card requests for copies will not be answered, 


STILL ANOTHER! 


Temperance Rallying Songs, 


JUST ISSUED! 
Is the neatest and most ComPpLETE Hanp-Boox of 
temperance music extant, 
rice, cents each; $30 per hundred, 


Address, ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


MELODIOUS SONGS 


IN WELL-MADE BOOKS. 


CHILDREN'S SCHOOL SONGS ~Wusous 
89 good 


$3.60 per oy 
Ronee ree bs them A good primaty 
sehocl book. In addition to the new y songs there 
are suc r da yy 4 as “ Flowers, wild flow- 
ers, Tf ever I see,” “ Coo, sa the mother dove,” 
y days of zum, ” “0 say, | usy bee,” “Out in'a 
beautiful fiel Send for specimen pages. 


UNITED VOICES (is. Eti8.20r dom 


Emerson's newes 
and best school song book, ee his most ex- 
cellent tact in choos 


oosing and arranging; with hew 
and pleasant songs. 


CHILDREN’S DIADEM 71s oes $3 bor Soweh. 
The “i byl ed work of the useful life of A. J. Abbey, 
recently deceased. Very sweet hymns and tunes, 


VOICES | OF PRAIS for Sunday-schools and 


re yestings ( 
20 per Hutchins, Exact “ate 
he taste ry thean” whe ile dignified yet brilliant 
and wide-awake music, 











otion son 





rofs, Ritter and Kendrick of Vassar, 


Send for Specimen Copies (at retail price), 
or Specimen pages, free. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Cc. H. Ditson & Co.. 867 Broadway, New York. 


HILDREN’S DAY. 
SCRIPTURE BLOSSOMS. 


By the Rev. I. BaALTZELL. New music, processional, 
choruses, and solos; recitations and Scripture selec- 
tions, Large. handsome, 16 pages. Price only $3.00 
per 100; b: mall 5 cents 2 ditional; per dozen, 50 
nts, post 5 cents 
Address publisher, or Wards & Drummond, New York, 


GARNERED SHEAVES. 


By the Rev. EB. 8. Lonenzand the Rev. I. BALTZEEL, 
This new Sunday-schvol song book is composed of te 
choice songs of these very popular authors. Filled 
with songs, adapted to every t of the school, 
Pric very low: 26 e 5 cents extra; 
per open, & express, ; per 00, by —. $25.00, 

For both the above adress the. publis her, 


W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 





th wapaen a 





if you want a New Sunday School 
Song Book get the 


GLAD REFRAIN, 


By LOWRY and DOANE. 


The Songs are Superior and the Price is Low. 
$25 per 100 Copies; Specimen Pages Free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 
81 Randolph St.. Chicago. 


A+ FEAST: OF 


:+PRLOWERS + 


A new, attractive Service for CHILDREN’S 
DAY. By Mrs. T. E. Susrouene. $4 per 100 
(not Nj. ; sample copy, by mail, 5 cents. 


J 0 HN 1018 Arch ‘Street, 


& HOOD. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


“CHILDREN'S DAY” MUSIC. 


THE SHIP o * 
Khe cross, AND CROWN. 


Two new Py pire Pr emblematic services espe- 
cially aperenciess for Children’s Day and annivefsary 
services. Sample ¢opies mailed on receipt of 5 cents 
each. 50 cents per dozen, $4.00 per hundred. 

Wo. H. BonEr & Co., 1102 and 1111 Chestnut St., Phila. 


CA ‘Isatill the 
Sunday- emand constant yincreasing. 

Hymna tunes¢ompiled b W, A. Ogden, Sample co; 

25c, Bpec. pages free. W.W.WHITNEY, Pub., ‘oleae. 


CHOES OF GLORY for the Sunday-school,b 
E J. F. Kinsey and John McPherson. New words 
rmousic, Send 35c. for sample. If not satisfactory,money 
refunded. Sam a es free. Send 10c. for programme 
for Children’s oho Music Co., La Fayette, tnd. 


one OF REJOICING E@ artis 


bs brepaid, and comtivating. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SGHOOL TIMES is  poblished weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The *ame price percopy 
for any number of copies less than five, To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
pa $1.00a year. ‘l'o new subscribers, price (50 
cents). 


CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number cf copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE (0 NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and balf price (75 cents) for new. The 


total nuniber of both old and new together to be not 
less (han five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25each for 
old subscribers, end half price (68 cents) for new. 


The iol number of both old and new together to be 
NOt Jess thap ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50cents)fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than tWenty. 

if a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing. to form a larger one at a 
lowg¢r rate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smaller schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
schoo) is less than tw ony. the club rate tosuch school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(60 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
papers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 

r of c)pies ordered ii the club is not less than the 
full nurober of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number muy be sub- 
scribed for atthe same time, Teuchers bei ing tothe 
same household may be counted as ONY in making uch 
a@ statement of the number of teachers in a school, For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription aeed not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate. 


WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
acriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
ony time during the past two years. 

‘Tie shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new «additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in thecase 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
ne ot pine (given above). When very large 
clubs are form the organizer shall be entitled ‘o one 
additional copy, tree, for every twenty subscribed for. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers, The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
ona the manne of the school should be mentioned ia 

e order, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paving pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a 
changed should be careful to name not only the post. 
oftice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
g0n than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
Formed last year BY ............ccccecsscccsssececsessceren 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted becau: 
of the belief that no more judicious edverdisin outlier 
could be made than that for securing a /sair trial of the 


tper, A new subscriber is enti 
vy eble Sd titled to the half rate 


The paper wilt not pe oant to any subscriber beyond 
nless by spec request. The 

pers for a club w invariably be discontinued at the 

therefore be made early. ae ee 

a moan copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 


the teachers of a school to exam’ 
sent free, upon application. — 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will receive yearly ny 
scriptions for The Sunday Schoo! ' Pines (1 tye “4 





Times (the paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from Phil 
acribers) at the following rates :— naman eae 
‘rom ; 23 copies, 10s. each, 


oO “ 
10 copies and upwards, th “ 


To secure the above rates for five ormore 
papers must be ordered at one time, and theyrwrill be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 


kage to one addre: 7 
By the subscribers.’ ™ hichever may be preferred 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut hiladelphi 
P. O. Box 1550, nut Street, Philadelphia, 





HIRES’ IMPRO 


free of expense. 








Package 25 Cents 
Makes Five Gallons of the most delicious and wholesome Temperance Drink in the 
world, TRY IT. Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. If they should not have it, 
request them to get it for you; or send 25 cents, and we will send you package by mail, 


A beautiful picture story book for children, entitled “Happy Hours 1n Farry LAND,” 
will be mailed free to any one sending their address. CHARLES E. HIRES, Philadelphia 
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SEELEY’S HARD RUBBER 


TRUSSES. 


Will retain the most difficult forms of Hi A 
or Rupture with comfort and safety, thereby com- 
pleting a radical CURE of all cases curable by 
mechanical appliances, Imperv 
ure, May be used in bathing; and, fitting per- 
feetly to form of body, are worn without incon- 
venience by the youngest child, most delicate lady,or 
pd not mae. tae vee all i come guess . 
aide anpleasantness, n 
COOL, CLEANLY, and always reliable." 
CAUTION.—Beware of imitations. Ali genuine are 
Plainly stamped ‘1, 8, SEELEY & CO., WARRANTED.** 


RUPTURE 


Its Skillful Mechanical Treatment A SPECIALTY 
—EITHER IN PERSON OR BY MAIL. 

NCES :—. ‘s. SD. Gross, D, Hayes 

f Dr. Thomas G 

of the U. S. Army and Navy, 
Our “MECHANICAL TREATMENT OF HERNIA 
and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ”’—Contents :— 
Hernia or Rupture delineated; its different descrip. 
tions—ca' tment and cure, Also Corpulency, 
Abdominal Weaknesses and Varicocele, Book of 90 pp, 
and 180 illustrations, Mailed on receipt of 5c. postage, 
1. B. SEELEY & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 





Dyspeptics will never use any other medicine after 
once giving MAGEE’s EMULSION a fair trial, 
have used your Emulsion of Cod Liver Oifin lun 
and other debilitating diseases. I must say I have h 
gone success, the best of any I ever used.—G. P. 
Thomas, M.D., Lowell, Mass. 





Send your old Glasses by mail. 

We'll take exact size from them and send 

a pair of our Solid Gold Spectacles or Eye Glasses set 
with “ Diamanta” lenses for $3.00; usual price, $5.00. 
This method of fittin ee never fails. Satisfaction, or 
money refunded. . ZINEMAN & BRO., Opticians, 
130 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUGHTER AND JOYOUSNESS fircus2 


the house- 

hold is assured by the use of Ridge’s Food for the 
child’s diet. Try it, mothers. It will furnish a full 
meal for a growing child. In cans, 35c. and upwards. 








A Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 


Rogers’ Ory Citrate Magnesia, 
An aperient that has been tested forty years. And 
those who use it recommend it. Try it yourself. 








ADVERTISING RATE 
$1.00 


PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
subject to the following discounts: 


DISCOUNTS FOR AMOUNT, 


On orders amounting to 90, . . 5 
ed ed MO. se 10 * 
“ + 200 a . a bb ty 
” 354 500. » > 
“ « 70... OM 
“ be 1,000. 30 “* 
“ * 1500. 2 235“ 
rd 4 2,000. . .w * 
bed ad 2,500. . .45 “ 
hed 4 3,000. . .50 “* 
An advertiser is entitled to the highest discount 
which the entire amount of advertising dome by him 


inany one year will secure, _ 


DISCOUNTS FOR TIME. 
On orders ior a taenuee + + Sperct, 


oe 
“ “ 8 “ ose Gh 
iy oo 13 “ 20 oe 
“ “ 99 “ . 5 “« 
“ “ 96 . ‘3 «=O * 
“ “ 39 « a | 
“ “ “ ee GN 


52 es 

No advertisement of less than 5 lines inserted at 
time rates on a contract for variable space. 

An advertiser may use either scale of di: counts, but 
cannot combine the two. 

Advertisements conditioned on an appearance on 
the last page, will be charged an advance of ‘twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates. 


Address ali communications about ad.vertising to 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia. 





Rouen, Rec, 
CHAPPED 


A —— AND—— 
ay, Scaly Skin 
y= PREVENTED BY 


(iticura 

‘ 
-: Soap - 
RTURING SKIN BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 
cracked, scaly, and reddened skin and hands, 
are ily overcome by that most exquisite of 
Skin utifiers, the CUTICURA MEDICATED TOILET 

DAP, 

It stimulates the sebaceous glands to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, pimples, and many forms of tin 
blemishes not affected by any other soap. 

For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
complexion and skin, and imparting that velvety 
softness and whiteness of the hands so much de- 
sired, it is incomparably superior to all other Skin 
Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, 

4@> Send for ‘* How to Beautify the Skin.” 








BABY'S Sag eens ee 





COOD NEWS 
To LADIES. 


Greatest Bargains Conces, 
ng Powder and PR: MIUMS. 
‘or particularsagdress 
© GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co. 
&33 Vesey St.. New York, N.Y. 


“wooD's?? 
GENUINE SELECTED 
SPICES. 

Pungent, Aromatic, Economical. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boiling, always ready. Put up in 1b 
tin cans at 7c. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A larger portion than ever before of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times wish 
to preserve their papers and have them in 
convenient form for reference. The new 
styles of Binders which are now ready are 
better and cheaper than any hitherto 
obtainable. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 

THE STYLEs. 


Full cloth, stiff sides; stamped. 


Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional. 
Two or more, 60 centseach. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 

Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 

Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
formailing. 

Two or more,'40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its meritsas a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by a of housekeepers, Your 
Grocer 0! t to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


CEDARINE Piancsna run: 


NITURE POLISH. 
Made from cedar trees. Bestinthe world. For sale 
by all furniture dealers, 
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ACCEPTED TIMES. 
[By A. E. Hamilton.) 


There are immortal moments in each life: 
They come and go,— : 
One scarce may of their presence know, 
Yet in them there is struck a chord, 
It may be loud it may be low, 
Of co. or strife, 
Of love or hate, 
Which will vibrate, 
Like circles from a pebble’s throw 
Unto the coming of the Lord, 





LIFE’S TAPESTRY. 


[By Dora Greenwell.] 


Too long have I, methought, with tearful eye 
Pored o’er this tangled work of mine, and 
mused 
Above each stitch awry and thread confused; 
Now will I think on what in years gone by 
I heard of them that weave rare tapestry 
At royal looms; and how they constant use 
To work on the rough side, and still peruse 
The pictured pattern set above them high, 
So will I set my copy high above, 
And gaze and gaze, till on my spirit grows 
Its gracious impress; till some line of love 
Transferred upon my canvas, faintly glows; 
Nor look too much on warp and woof, provide 
He whom I work for sees their fairer side! 





CHOICE OF WORDS 
THE SECRET OF STYLE. 


{Professor J. M. Hart, in Modern Language Notes.] 


The secret of style lies in the infallible 
use of words. Whether a writer be great 
or only mediocre, will depend first and last 
upon his choice of words, Grammar, para- 
graphing, unity of composition, even clear- 
ness and force, are things that can be 
taught. All, except perhaps force, should 
indeed be disposed of in the grammar 
school. But precision, propriety, elegance, 
incisiveness, suggestiveness, individuality, 
how and when are they to be acquired? 
How, indeed, if not through the closest 
study of the greatest writers in their happi- 
est moods? As regards Macaulay, his 
genuine critics maintain that he is not one 
of the greatest writers of our language, and 
that-he does not repay the closest study, 
because he is lacking in the cur.osa felicitas 
which betokens consummate literary 
genius. 

Text-books of rhetoric, and with them 
instruction in rhetoric, overlook the para- 
mount importance of the word-element in 
style. They concentrate attention upon 
more’ formal matters, sentence-structure, 
paragraphing, ‘invention,’ and the like. 
But words are the life-blood of speech. 
To disregard them is to misunderstand the 
very process of thought-communication. 
Words are not algebraic symbols, having 
exact and fixed values. Wecannot set up 
our sentences as the mathematician sets up 
his equations. The same word does not 
always bear the same meaning. Every 
word has had its own organic growth, car- 
ries with it a variable set of associations, 
may appeal to one ear and fall dead upon 
another. How, then, are we to learn to 
use words correctly? Asone artist learns 
from another the art of coloring, by obser- 
vation and imitation. Imitation, of course, 
in the higher sense, not aping, which 
results in mere mannerism. More than a 
century ago Lessing said, with his usual 
sagacity, that we might imagine a Raphael 
without hands, but never a Raphael with- 
out eyes. What Lessing meant was that 
the artist’s one essential quality is vision. 
The artist must see his object, its form, its 
color,/its relations, and he must also see 
every line and shade that he is to use In 
its representation, must see them in his 
mind before attempting to convey them to 
the canvas. Is it any different in literary 
style? Must not the writer see his object 
in all its details, must he not select from 
the treasury of speech just the word that 
will reproduce his mental vision? The 
worst mistake that hé can make is to 
think that one word will answer as well as 
another. 





VAGUENESS AND POWER 
OF MUSIC. 


[From Burton’s Yale Lectures.] 


The majority of those who have a heart 
for music, and receive imperative and dear 
impressions from it, are not themselves 
musicians. They understand neither the 
terms nor the grammar of the art. The 
whole thing is a foreign language to them, 
and therefore they cannot speak it; and, 
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who do speak it have any distinct 
it eehatever in that dpestite of theirs, 
this horde of ignorant, but fond listeners 
now not what those ideas are. 
I appeal to the experience of many here 
resent, if that is not so. Iam one of the 
tgnoramusés in,question. And yet, there 
js no sort or form of utterance, or noise- 
making, which works on me even approxi- 
mately, as music does. I listen to it al- 
ways when I can. I follow it about. I 
surrender my emotions to it, I was never 
yet in a state of rage which could not be 
utterly put down and made ashamed by 
music; never in a grief which could not 
be profoundly ameliorated, for the mo- 
ment, at all events: never in a levity that 
could not be chastened, nor in a perplexity 
or general state of distrust, that could not 
pe led on and out into serenity $ ; and néver 
et was I in any seven-by-nine confine- 
ment in the finite, and there chafed, but 
thusic could infallibly toll me off towards 
and into the amplitude of the Infinite, 
where I could really get my breath, atid 
could mysteriously take on an imputation 
of its magnitude, and have some sense of 
esessing > magnitude myself. Butnot one 
jdea gets into me through that whole per- 
formance. Not one. If I listen to a 
reacher, I must attend to his meanings. 
Meanings are his own and only contrivance 
- getting at me and doing anything with 
Up there, in a great sweat, he stands 
conveying ideas; and down there in the 
ew I sit ina responsive sweat, trying to 
get ideas, so as not to lose the "whole oc- 
easion. A twofold wretched tug, j just 
because We are shut up to having ideas 
I was told of a boy, who, after a great deal 
of labor to make a composition, began one 
with this truly affecting remark :—“It is 
rather difficult and pretty impossible, to 
convey unto others those ideas of which 
you are not yourself possessed of.” Now, 
if that boy had been a musician, there 
would not have been a bit of need that he 
should convey ideas to anybody. is 
composition would have been as good 
without them. Whether musicians must 
themselves have ideas, when they speak 
forth in that almost celestial language of 
theirs, is a nicer question. Exactly what 
idea, now, lies back of each term of that 
cabalistic™ eloquence, do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, 
ti,do?. Please tell.me that. And when 
hese eight emptinesses get themselves 
fogether in all sorts of twist, doubletwist, 
intertwist, and labyrinthine elaboration, 
and thereby make people cry, and some- 
times rend heaven with their indignation, 
what real thought or thing is there to which 
that miraculous complexity corresponds 4 














Three Wonderul Sewing Machines 


THE NEW SINGER nUTOMATIC (Single Thread). 
“it runs with & breath. 


THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. 


me 


Scientifically and mechanically perfect. 
Offices Everywhere. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


==— (MAKERS OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) 





THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Perfection Guaranteed. 


New York. 








H. E. Batu, President, 


AR-SIGHTED .AND. PRUDENT INVESTORS IN THE EAST ARE CONTINU- 
ally Sending money West to share in the profits of its great prosperity, but they 
are careful to get safe investments.. They cannot attend to all details them- 
selves, so they entrust the investment of their funds to responsible companies 
who give. their sole. attention to the business, It followed, therefore, that 

THE KANSAS INVESTMENT CO., 

ToPEKA, KANSAS, 

received a great many orders from the Most conservative Eastern investors. Its record shows 

many millions invested for both ¢orporaté and individual capitalists, and not one dollar of 

principal or interest lost. These investors havé received a good rate of interest, have had io 
trouble of watching their security, and know that our paid-in capital, $500,000.00, stock- 
holders’ liability, $500,000.00, and surplus, $50,000.00, protects their funds in our hands, Our 
loans are in shape to be easily realized upon, if necessary, and we care for them unceasingly 
until principal and interest are paid in full. 
Are your funds safely invested and drawing 6 per cent interést? 

' 


KANSAS INVESTMENT CO., Topeka, Kansas. 


An instructive explanatory pamphlet sent free on application. Write for it. 
EASTERN OFFICES: { 


CHAS. BARCLAY, 
305 ap Chestnut 'St.. Philadelphia. 
Hays v4 Broadway, New York. 


B. R. WHEELER, Secretary. 


Gro. C, MoRRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
101 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 
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WANAMAKER’S 


THE MERCHANDISE NEWS HERE IS ALWAYS FRESH 
and important, The éntire store is a rich preserve 
ag toh ig -seekers—only it’s free to every 

Goods 





ive of six items that show where Dress 
prices have drifted. Ask for whatever you want— 
all in one boat. 


cy wool, genuine, Henriettas. 45 in. 75c. It has 
Cc ining, Cashmeres $73c from 50, Price rises with 


qualit; 

Somethin {ne perr. Softness and delicacy of Challis 

without ures. All the going colors, 65c, 75c, 

and ad VI d nc for plain Bengalin 
+o Baie another nove ty. Albatross weave, 

8 

wANbatross e 50c. You thought it cheap at 60e. And it 


Quaint, demure, captivating Challis. 50 and 60¢. 
PRICES ARE JUST AS LOP-SIDED ALL THROUGH THE 

ttons, too. 

rench Sateetis. The wonder is how they can be 
8 many, SO pretty, and sodiffercnt. 37¢¢, 

Choice aoe Sateens—Peerless—i2%e, New 
colors, new pattern: 


Scotch Surah Gim ghams and Scotch Ze hyr Ch 
Ginghams, 25¢ from : wis ane 
z wo GRAND BANGAIS a. cgene Seawees 
renc’ udda, cream ue, cardina’ Ne 
fore sold for less than $4.50, to-day ‘ina 
bmere—cream, ivory, blue, pink, cardi- 


y $4.50, to-day 
T7’8 A SASH RIBBON SEASON. PLATN Moree, Satin 


oiré, Crown Moiré are the leaders. Other sorts, to 
be sure, and me Bee them all, Here’s a glimpse of 


Pinch Grows Moire #1, Satin ode, t.1 
ne ads » Bl, t as 
oe joe ae tin mors, * 
E HELPS OF aye a sonia AN OFRa on TovunRtst’s 
ase gives double pleasure to an outing. $4.50 to $15. 
j cameras and photographic things RE wt boys 7 to 70 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia, 
buyers hed better purchase of J, &J. 
(ARPET DOBSON, 809 Chestnut St, Pistia: 
fame in order to micaive full value for. their 


They retail Carpets of their owh make, 
which are reliable in every way. 


FREE to Sept. 1, samples of cloth the famous Ply- 
mouth Rock $% Pants-are cut from, includ- 
ing self-measurement blanks and linen & measure 

if you mention this paper. Address, PLYMOUTH 
ROG PANTS CoO., 1 Geonmer 8t., Boston, Mass. 


He 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
ce oe 
TOOLS tunivecrunise.. 


Send 25 cents for illustra 
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— hight BANN<RS, $1.50 to $10 


ilk or merino. 
‘on banner stands, 75c. 


Bend for lilustrated 
price-list. 


Also 


C. A. HART & CoO., 


138 N, 8@ St., 


Philadelphia, Pa 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston. 


Philade) »hia Agency, ® North 13th Street. 
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Catalogue 
VANDUZEN 6 TIFT, Cinetonati, 0. 


\emcps BELL FOUNDRY. 
| eae ete, FULL 


t Free. 









McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Polis, 
S AND Prats for CHURCH 


Send fo: ce an 
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r[SACHERS, STUDENTS, and others out of & 


position, can find pleasant, Reels and instri: 
tive work during the summer, 125 per mont’ 
pade expenses can be oe Address, 


OODWARD & Baltimore, 
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Kansas City Investments 


paying & good percentage and rapidly en- 
hancitg in value, a specialty. 
FIVE-YEAR REAL ESTATE FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS, 
in sums of $1,000 and upwards, bearing 8 PER 
CENT interest, payable sethi-annually, 

We guarantee both interest and principal. 

Oy CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

o ABSOLUTELY SAFE, 

and secured by Reéai Estate Bonds bearing 8 per 

cent interést per ainum, in sims of 

$100 and upward. 
Send for prospectis and pocket edition of 
Kansas City. Address, 


J. H, BAUERLEIN & CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 



























































































‘Ten President — 


Stxaror JOHN J. INGALLS. °° 
6° oo s® 
ue we ws 


THE eo 
"oor 0% Kansas. 
ur Offers guaranteéd Farm Bonds, of 

Eastern Kansas, semi-annual interest 
eoupons payable at the Chatham Natt 
Bank, New York; send for pamphiet to 

GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE, 
187 Broadway, New York. 
RB. MM. MANLEY, Gen’l Mgr. 


SAFEWESTHENTS 
cartes ira at | 
6%? 12% sae 
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Seen memounts é 
the » 
i information regarding our 


aI TKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. ‘ 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; iq 
Hew York Mang’r, BERRY OICKINSON, 318 Broadway, 


ANHING in all Branches. Bonds nnd 
other 4 to 8 per cent. Investments. ; 


:| SALKEANS@SBANK 


New York Office: 2 Wall Street. 


and 
and oe 
securi- 
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mo Agent, Ask 
complete garm 
e corvet or flannels, protecting 


the clothing from perspiration. 
Cheaper than dress shields, one 
pair doing the work of six. 
oe vbust nana 23-; 


M. DEWEY, cae is rebel Aven * Chicago. AGENTS. 


Save \ur Tidies. $6 to $10 


day at h, me selling the Nickel Tidy 

ales, skin 3 tied Tol er. m4 ery powaily buys them. le 
en .& C ren s er, ple¢pricesdv ma 

éc. in 2c, stamps, W. ‘Hasselb. oh, box ssl, Sandusky,O. 


10, 000 4 AGEN1S YArryn? 


PAICN “lOCRAPHIES 
Pint oe rk ond oni’ eapest.«, slike wildfire. 
Secure territory at omee, HUBBARD 2 806.,Phila., Pa, 


IBERAL SALARY 22'4' live 2. en to intro- 


plan. E id to Philadelphia “oF prope 
xpenses pa’ elphia or pre 

tion. Send at once for particulars, Ns. 

WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadeip, iPS 


Men and won en 
$5 to $10 A DAY. Meroe an 
writes : “1 make from tn aw | fo $10.00 a day, Can eit 
every day in the year. Another, “ Took 80 or a in 
aboutthreedays.” Termsfree. J.H. Earle, Pab., in 
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tke Monroe St, 56 Devonshire S8t.,; 
AGO, BOS srO ° 
= merican Investment Co,. 150 Nassau 


., New York, offer extraordinary inducemen 
in fhivestinent Securities, all guarantee 
Assets, October 1, 1887, 61,883,909.72. Send for 
information and references. qi 
1. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO, M. NOBLE, Vice-Pre& | 
t Co., 


Kansas Loan & Trust 
TOPEKA, KANSA 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 7% First Mortgages, 6h 
Manhattan | Life Insurance Co, Me New York. 
For RAF, Be ie Beek fey ert A wd Repeat 
Biving your age. 








DENVER REAL ESTATE 
INVESTMENTS. 4 
Conservative,safe,profitable. Circularsand references eS 


mailed. H.B.Chamberlin & Bro..Box 194,Denver,Col. 


AMERICAN a 

FIRE INSURANCE C 
30s and 810 Walnut Street, Philadelp hae 

J RS SP RAN sandr LOAN AGENTS, i 


Negotiators of ANeAS BST’ MORTGAGES, 
See large advertisement next week. 


MCINTOSH & MYCATT, 
Bankers - + - Denver. Celorn 


do. iy 
Investment securities for non-residents, "Parteulad - A 
attention given to the investment of Trust Funds. 7 
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p aT for Soldiers, Sailors, thelr wid- 














on or Perens. Rs ; 
RGBNE ranted vo take roberipapne Or THE |B, Bounty ctlecton.” Talent lary painpuict Breet : 
GENT. its Premium picture, “Christ Before Patrick O’FaRRELL, Attorney, Was ington, D.C. i 
GENT Pilate.” Send for special offer to 8 ——— ; 
GENT schools, free. 95 Chambers St., N. Y. City. Sache pe ey frablonsbie «4 
District managers for a DO You rices, ask your stationer for ia 

ED: profitable business. All oston Linen i 


time not esa ie Lend erent. Small capital (con- 


trolled by him and best references re 


uired, 
Address, R. H. WOODWARD &CO., Pubs., Balt 


timore. 






ston Bond 
RA. Sto 
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MANTELS, TILES, GRATES 
BRASS meee see 


TILE FLOO 


“CHAS. L. BR 





WRITE? |: 











nt oe 
tea @ our complete par fog 
WES tates. —Paper . r n 250 
3 ot hed oy hang = mills to the rae Postave 8 16 cfs. b varter Aged a we sell by}. 
paper and envelopes. with pr . per ' | the pound, AMUEL 
er of shoots to's pound, went Sm my aten om WARD CO.,, 178 to 184 
HH, Canrzur & Devonshire Street, Boston, , 





| Express often cheaper. 
Q 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[June 2, 1899 








 IQNORANCE IS THE MOTHER OF 
ALL EVILS.” 
Are you ignorant of the uses of 


SAPOLIO? 


Bapolio is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try it in 
your next house-cleaning. 
You are judged by your house just as much as 
_by your dress. Keep it neat and clean and your 
reputation will shine. Neglect it and your good 
namie will suffer. Do not think that house-clean- 
ing is too troublesome; it is worth all it costs, 
ment you reduce the outlay of time and 
— using polio. 
No, 9% _[Copyright, March, 1 1887. us 


END 7c." Sao 


with our ne ish priges for Wntebesdewelry: 


sD ovnenpecen ~1 rar nchgh =e eae 


30. bass wien bh Pra a 


“D0 YOU WANT A GOLD WATCH? 


ERAT ap yt ah iy ede 





co-oP 
SET atone Ware CE NOLUnG 926 Chest- 
mut St., Phila., for fut soteloninas ose ine their plan. 


Cc. 
sate WORTH. DOIN 


Bost 





their Patent Steel Picket Fence. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCING 


Wire Rope Selvage 












« to 
oom deaier‘ia 
Taformation 


Pile 
this line of 
in, FREIGHT 8 b. ool 
wae oMULLEN WIRE FENCECO, 
Market and Ontario Sts., Chicago, Il. 


SCHOOL NEW OR WORN 


of ee aatiene, na 2. Same 


for, for rad 
“BOOKS: {URNS “or send ’ or send Lists aiving 


pad ae cond wEW ¥e on we at 


THREE RARE BARGAINS. 


Encyclopedia Britannic® Last edition. 22 volumes. 
Much below regular price 
Picturesque Palestine. Fine edition, half morocco, 
giltedge, 2 volumes, ”. 
Syllabus for Keclesiastical History. By Bisho) ind 
Mamas, D.D., LL. D., sent or bishop of the United 
#. WO, stpaid, 
vorus R. HAZEN, 118 Main St., Middletown, Ct.. 


BUSHNELL: § PORTABLE LETTER-COPYING BOOK 


Isa Copying Book and Press combined. It makes 

perfect copies with ordinary ink. sean! at by mail, 

postpaid, Agents wanted in every n. Send for 

descriptive ciroutar. A. BUS HNELL. General ‘Agent, 
47 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


END 10 cents for our Art Catalogue describin 
S the set of pictures called CHRIST IN AR 
and a list of 10,000 photographs of works of art and 
foreign xewe published by us. SOULE PHOTO- 
GRAPH CO., 338 Washington St., Boston. 
Mention The Sunday School Times, 


UNDAY Sc: HOOL Laas pow 
send to P. F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau 

r free “baduohes of his library aout 

gummed and perforated. Also the Pe per book 

covers that can be adjusted so that it Fits any book — 


1 Fn a 


Do you use ar Pod ait 
cas will ' EWARD CARDS om ones, 
wen 

D. ft. NIVER PUB, CO., Albany, N. ¥. 


\HE RURAL NEW-YORKER is the leading 
farm, ye and home weekly in America. 
Prove this by examining a specimen copy. Four 
impressive cartoons also will be sent free to all appli- 

cants, 34 Park Row, New York. 
t circulation ofany 


The keegee 
4 0, 000 riodical 1 in the world. “The 
hila. Ladies’ Home Jour- 


tical Hou qty oe aa” Sam- 
pie copaniven CURTIS PUB. CO. fiadelphia Pa 


SYSTEMATIC GIVING.~%, svt 


of every- 
rays! in connection with the Envelope System, poo 
for a2c. stam r? Be sure and say for what denomination. 
MacCaxa & Co., 237-9 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 






































Beaver Falls, Pa., for il 
the Hartman Patent steal Wire 


FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. 





An object-lesson will help a superintendent more than will 
a fine-spun theory. The book “‘A’ Model Superintendent” shows 
how a good superintendent actually did his work :—In the study ; 
with the teachers; in the desk; with the scholars; among the 


records ; at special services. 


It is a sketch of the life and work 


of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, 


bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


without portrait, fifty cents. 


In paper covers, 


Among the commendations of the book at the time of its 


first issue were the following :— 


From The New York Herat, 


“ A book that should be read +4 all Sunday-school 
managers, without regard to sect. 


From The New York Tribune, 

* His methods of working, which Lag! original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. mbull, 
affording a a Phew gel = the teacher, a3 well as 
an example of ° ae se and devoted energy 
applied to the cause 0 religious instruction. 


From The Buening Transcript, Boston. 
“The volume might with t pla adie A be made a 
all Sunday-school ers and superin- 
tendents. In fact, there is no person in any condition 
a 1, or tae: ad gros My 4 —_ not find p ; 
for his mee, an r his encou: ent in 
the = grou tal ragem 
tive toler Se an excellent and worthy cause.” 


From The New York Times. 


“ Hundreds of superintendents and Sunday-school 
officers and teachers ert ere lebating ts in the am 
cause to-day, have au the 
earnestness, Set are wit ow he talent rand eagacity 
to make their work equally prosperous and success- 
ful. Tothem Mr, ‘Trombull’s volume will be of great 
use in the way of plan and frecthes white ait whereby they 
make their labors’ more effect: while all who have 
an interest in the Sunda; lay -school cause will find it ins 
teresting and profitable.” 


From The Philadelphia Daily Times. 


“ Mr. Haven was a model superintendent because he 
.in addition to the strong relivious feeling 
necessary to the prosecution of effective Sunday- 
school work, the st Fength of character and the power 
of organizing which wall carry a man to the front in 

any calling—which actually did carry him 

manding position in ‘all relations of lite. Mr. Trum- 
bull’s graphic description of the model - rinten- 
dent’s earnest and successful effort shows these fine 
human qualities in full play; and the result is a 
biography that to anybody who ro a life ot 
ae endeavor toward a noble must possess 

a singular charm.” 

From The Springjicld Republican. 

“While hatevostin in its faithful delineation of Mr. 
Haven’s beautiful life and character as a whole, itis is 
te pee valuable as an illustrative pattern of 

unday-school work as shown in Mr. Haven’s long 
experience, zealous activities, and practical methods.’ 
From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

exA,most valuable book. Tt is. rep alee i st such 

n, practical, and Koneie tt 
: aa valuable acquisition in Tenehing the: Poune. 
From The Hi Courant, 


“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that d 
holds attention to the narrative from nning to 


end. ... The story is one that will be of service, 
and is’ likely from its manner and su! 
the wide perusal it deserves.” 7 


From The Philadelphia Press, 


“A model for what may be called special biographies, 
Ih yy as it does, a just proportion between the 
fe of the man and his works, with intelligent and 
exp tory comments which will be useful toany one 
interested in the welfare and progress ofthe wor) be- 
gun by Robert Raikes just one hundred years ago.” 
From The Providence Journal. 

“ The little book tells just how Mr. Haven became a 
model superintendent both in city andcountry Sunday. 
schools. Itin —_ gives a history of this method of 
doing ot onpbod ng hot only Mr. Haven’s e at 


ence, but also bull's, the editor of T! 
day Schoo Times” 


From The Utica Morning Herald, 
“The book is an be tg oy one. As Mr. Trumbull 
yet Says in his pre the best working model for 
y ool superintendents is—a model superin- 
tendent.* It shows what a man has already done, 
= of giving directions to show what ought to be 
on 


From The Brooklyn Eagle. 

“ The work, although a biography of by ataven, 
more than an ordinary memoir, use i in effect 
a hand-book of Sunday-school technics. 


From The New York Observer. 

“He was indeed a model sopestaa tent, one this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his meth- 
ods, and giv: ego the precise forms poe exercises 
which he u ted so ow and intelligently, and 
possessing in ttseit such val characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Religious Herald, Richmond, Va. 
“*The Model Superintendent’ has never een, ~ 
scribed in so attractive and ag ot a way se 
little wens with that age blish aw, the 
Harpers, and bi ten by Ye rumbull, 
ae of Pr The Sunday Schoo! ‘Timea In a .~4 
ah Mr. Haven, a Sande “school man of extraordi- 
ifts and success, he made it the means of 
a 4 ng, as by living demonstration, how a superin- 
tendent may most e ively do his noble work, and 
of giving the most oe and Ly htfal 





1 encour. 

agement to zeal anc hi ot only all su: nten- 

ee but teachers and pastors, will il find th ¢ book sin. 
larly pleasant and w 


ted The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly peer of a volume which so pleasant! etods 
and so thoroughly introduces a noVice to the meth: 
of work that have been introdu y that san: 
common sense with which Mr. Haven wes liberally 
endowed. in our best ted modern Sunday- 








RED STAR LINE 


For Antwerp and Paris, LL wy weekly between 
NEW Y Ty w 


pEHILADEL HIA and ANTWERP. 
rst cabin, goo to s100: excarsidn, Cm touie. Secon: = 
got to of: excursion, to $85. 
P WRIGHT & SONS, Gonant pon As 
gor Walnut St., Philadelphia ; ; 6 Bowling Green, N.Y. 








From the late Rev. . Richard Newton, D.D., of the Inter. 
t Lesson © 





“I wish a copy of your admirable little book could 
be put into the hands of every superintendent and 
teacher in the country.” 


i Ex-President Cattell, of Lafayette College, Easton, 


“Tcan frankly and as sa. it not only 
fulfills the expectations y title as the 
see ¢ of a Model Superintendent. but it is a model 


From the Rev, James A. Lr Sees areas 
of the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

“ Your portraiture of an active business man doin 
&@ superintendent’s work truly and thoroughly, w: 
show many a man how, tho’ immersed in car 
can do the same.” 


Brom Rin B. Marten, Jr., tate chairman of the execu- 
‘ve committee of the International Sunday school Con- 


“This book should be in thelibrary of every Sunday- 
school, and in the hands of every Sunday-school 
worker in the land. Thesinglechapter on ‘A Country 
Sunda; Gee. is worth many times the price of the 
book every su oe ap and teacher who is 
snlvartur in such oF ad, while wig ed worker in ‘A City 
Su -school? rake be practically helped by 
ue peper on that soake To advanced workers, and 

to increase the we re pe By of their ‘Sunday- 
chapter on ‘ Methods and Helps’ will be 
the centre of interest. The book is worthy alike of 
its subject and author. S Ene. of no better manual 
on the Sunday-school wo: 


From The Westminster Teacher ¢ ). 

reading by chemiperintendentape ony Sabbath eclicois: 
esu n len ou schools. 

oe r% ‘aidactic Rate tement of t a superintendent 

oe but the ition of the true su- 

n his life is better... . Oth 
perin ntende ~, will be elves by this book. . We com- 
— ur readers as one worth owning and 
is. 


From The Baptist Teacher, 


Philadelphia, 
“Mr. Haven was a man jn Beit, Fe 
an B ee =. Pe 





Thy of of value 19 a's ali a oem atie ers, | 
Boy Stareais Sh eansticns oe soa 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. (United Brethren.) 

“Itis not a speculative disquisition on what a Sun- 
pg na te oh, ought to be, but the story 
of what an earnest, d ted superintendent actuall 
was. It is written ins ac com valuable sugy warm on ee ani 
is rich in every page with v: estion to su- 
perintendents and teachers. 


oF The “anew School Magazine (Methodist Epis- 


# my oe sensible and my methods employed by 
this wise and good ma used by the author to 
illustrate the Sincipies. ana duties of the superin- 
tendent’s work. The narrative is interesting, and the 
lessons drawn from it by the crpesmness and facile 
pen of Mr. Trumbull are exceedingly instructive. 


From The Augsburg Teacher (Lutheran), 


“We cannot but wish it in the hands of every Sun- 
day-school worker.” 


a = Ea} Resse og Sunday School Teacher (Hvan- 
“We have read the book with intense interest, and 
would advise all who wish to become ‘ model superin- 
tendents,’ and all who wish to know wiat such a 
superintendent is like, to get this book and read it.” 


From The Watchman, Boston, 


“ He originated his own plans and method by = 
by his Christian zeal, me ty ea and w m, he 
carried out to success the face of difficulties and 
opposition which would have disheartened many 
workers.” 


From The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“We hope the book will have a wide circulation 
among those who are seeking the best methods by 
which to discharge this important office.” 


From The oe duane ay York.” 


« Trumbull, a most enthu- 
siastic and 1 fabeiinzea promoter of Sunday-schools, 
has put into ‘A Model Superintendent’ a mass 

sorareres and instructions of use to superintendents 

as it would be very difficult to find elsewhere. 

is has been done with great skill,—not in a 

didactic way, but by making everything crystallize 

about a biography of the Hon. Henry P, Haven, one 

of the most enterprising and noble business men that 
Connecticut ever produced.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school lt- 
brary, while, if some ls could be devised by which 
deacons yp tes —— rominent => in = pe ee 
inspects < he effect co esol 
pecially happy rk favorable to all 


From The Christian Intelligencer, oars York. 


“ A living picture of the study, the Meret ie the 
earnestn the prayerful and pernave toil ‘which 
are essential toa proper disch of the obokeninine 
of a Sabbath-school superintendent.” 


From The Christian Advocate, New York. 

“'The book should go eens heal the young, and the 
teachers of the young everyw. 
From The Advance, Chicago. 


“ We heartily recommend the book to Sunday-school 
superintendents. A capital ye —- the vol- 
ume, and tells its story almost in ad 





The book will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


Address, 





P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


————__. 
Mes + eer Home School for 
oun Ladies, 4035 Chestnut St., , Philadelpuig 
nth year begins September 20, 


c SEMINARY.SIMSBURY. 
M LEAN # HomeSchov!, Young Ladies, Decne 
and healthful location. Three hours trom New York, 
Half-hour from Hartford. Address Rev.J.B.Mc es 


oattt alISSES ANABLE’S =” 


DAY SCHOOL | 
a. CARs . New Brunswick, N- i, 
Will re-open Sepeember 26, at 66 Bayard Street, 


 thematoeda 
OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 
anh PP Net re 4 ies, 
$00. Pupils admit ieee am! pens cone, te we 7 oo 
. pils adm Smith an ellesle 
Sertificate. Miss VW. BUFPUM, AB” Princignt 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSic 


will get valuable information freé in the new [ilus 
trated Calendar, Address E, TOURJEE, Boston, 


BIBLE pei ea dS SCHOOL 


yee 5 R EVD WORDEN, 


PRONOG SRAPHY : 


“Self-taught, Send for Catalog. Address 
The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, 


MITCHELL'S BOx%, SCMCOE,, Biter 


Mass., 18 miles from Boston and 
6 miles from Lowell, on the Bos on and Lowell R, R 
A strictly select Family School for Boys from 7 to 15 in. 
clusive. Fall term commences October 1. Send for 
circular to M. C. "MITCHELL. A.M., Principal. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadel pila, Offers 
uate and under, Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin Mathematios, 1n nglish, Anglo-Saxon 
French, Old French, Ballans jpanish rman, includ 
ing Gothic and Old H igh German, History, Political 
Physics, Ghensiatry, ry, Biology, including Bot. 
any, and lectures on Phil mer sn ymnasium with 
Ei tnt Ccek Wels Methematien” Mipty ase 

50) in Gree onglis ematics, ry, 
iology.- For Program address as above. - 


‘Oberlin College. © 


Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors, 
1417 students last year. 

1. DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY.—Classical ang 

English Courses. 

il. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTS.— 
Classical, Philosophical, and Literary Courses, 
i. DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATORY rt lh ede 

—Classical, Philosophical, and Englis ools, 
IV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
V. ART DEPARTMENT. 

Full Courses with increased Electives. alec 
Library, Cabinet, and Laboratories; and Five 
Stone Build ings. 

Tuition een, rw Fray) of 3 —_ 
Table board an to’ $48 per 
Terms begin’ Bent. Srey van We and April : Pos For full 

, send for ‘‘ Announcement’ 
URTLEFF, Secretary, 


“STAMMERING” 


And All Defects of Speech Per 
DEaR SIR: I neversaw worse stammerers | tha a 
you brought to ae thecure that w upon 
them was very semna and truly wonderful. 14 I om wil ling 
to say this in writ ngor tell ra fo an Ay who ma: 


upon me. Yours AK 
+ Wail Square, Philadelphia, 
For-full information, sbdress E. 8S. JON ols da ‘ON, 
llth and Spring Garden sce natant Phil 


















































Do Your Own Printing 


cea” Clrguite Pees 







KELSEY & C0. Meriden, Conn 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


= fie Coa 


Estab. 1876. KANSAS CIETY, MO. Incorp. 1886. 
Paid-up capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $140,000, Offers 
guaranteed real estate ie mortgages drawing ng 6% interest. 
SAMUEL M. Jarvis, Pres. CONELIN, Sec. 
Eastern Office, 289 Broadway, New York. 














ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 








THE CEREALINE COOK BOOK 
containing more than two hundred recipes,w i besent 
to any one who will meation where this advertisement 
was seen, and enclose a two-cent stam 


P for postage, 'o 
The Cerealine Mfg. Co., Columbus, In 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, yo 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
Sunday School Times. 





Dhe Sunday School Times intends to admit only edvertuements that are’ 


e 


are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of @ party not in g00d standing be inadvertently inserted, 
refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 











